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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS  INSTITUTE 
FORT  MONROE.  VIRGINIA  23651 


ATTNG-TDI-ORA 


25  January  1980 


SUBJECT:  Letter  of  Transmittal,  Proceedings  of  the  TRADOC 
Chiefs  of  Analysis  Seminar,  15-17  January  1980 


TO:  Seminar  Attendees 


1.  The  proceedings  of  the  third  TRADOC  Chiefs  of  Analysis 
Seminar  (Themes:  Integration  of  Threat  into  Training 
Development,  New  Equipment  Training  Development,  Extended 
(Soft  Skill)  Analysis)  is  forwarded  for  your  information, 
use  and  retention  for  current  and  future  requirements. 

2.  Due  to  crucial  and  timely  nature  of  these  subject 
discussions/presentations  they  are  provided  in  their 
entirety  for  empirical  purposes  and  to  avoid  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  the  data/facts  provided. 
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1.  The  third  TRADOC  Chiefs  of  Analysis  Seminar  was  held  at 
the  Hampton  Holiday  Inn,  Hampton,  VA,  on  15  thru  17  January 
1980.  The  major  themes  of  this  seminar  were  "Integration  of 
Threat  Into  Training  Development,  New  Equipment  Training 
Development,  and  Extended  (Soft  Skill)  Analysis",  however, 
other  topics  requested  at  a  previous  seminar  and  subsequent 
to  that  time  were  incorporated  in  the  agenda  items. 

2.  The  sponsor  for  this  seminar  was  the  Occupational 
Research  and  Analysis  Division  (ORAD) ,  of  the  Training 
Developments  Institute  (TDI),  Fort  Monroe,  VA  23651 
(Telephones  Comm  804-727-3608,  AV  680-3608)). 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  Chiefs  of  Analysis  seminars  is  to 
provide  a  forum  in  which  the  TRADOC  service  school's  chiefs 
of  analysis  can  interact  with  their  peers  and  the  TRADOC 
agencies  tasked  with  proponency  for  job  and  task  analysis 
policy  and  training  (ORAD,  TDI). 

4.  Seminar  presentations  are  provided  in  their  entirety  for 
empirical  purposes  and  to  avoid  misinterpretation  of  the 
data/facts  provided. 

5.  The  presentations  are  not  meant  to  reflect  official 
TRADOC  views  on  the  subjects.  The  intent  of  these  seminars 
is  to  permit  the  service  schools  and  invited  speakers  to 
present  their  opinions  on  varied  subjects  and  solicit  feed¬ 
back  so  as  to  better  our  analysis  efforts. 

6.  The  agenda  for  this  seminar  is  inclosure  1.  List  of 
attendees  is  inclosure  2. 

7.  Executive  Summary  of  the  Presentations: 

a.  Welcome/Opening  Remarks  (COL  F.  A.  Nerone,  Director, 
Training  Developments  Institute.  LTC  Brad  Walton,  Chief, 
Occupational  Research  and  Analysis  Division):  COL  Nerone 
welcomed  the  seminar  attendees  to  Hampton  VA  for  the  third 
TRADOC  Chiefs  of  Analysis  Seminar.  LTC  Walton  presented  an 
overview  and  discussed  the  themes  (Integration  of  Threat 
into  Training  Developments,  New  Equipment  Training 
Development,  and  extended  (Soft  Skill  Analysis)  of  the  semi¬ 
nar.  W  J  J  li  2  J  /  \ 
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b.  Critique  of  TRADOC  Regulation  351-4,  Pam  351-4,  and 
Job  and  Task  Analysis  W/rk-aU}2*  Mate  rials  (LTC  Walton):  This1'  > 
session  was  held  to  obtain  ^edback  from  the  attendees  on 
the  usage  of  the  Pam  and  Workshop.  Also  addressed  were 
how  the  workshop  is  being  administered  and  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  with/suggestions  for  improving  the  PAM. 


c.  Role  of  the  Threat  Manager  in  Training  Development 
(MAJ  Howard  Hansen,  DCS  DOC,  TRADOC)  MAT  Hansen  presented  a 
description  of  the  kind  and  type  of  threat  support  DCSDOC  Jr 

and  the  threat  manager  can  provide  to  the  training  develo¬ 
pers.  He  described  how  threat  is  the  underlying  driver  for  t 

training  development;  services  the  threat  manager  can  pro¬ 
vide  (threat  data  dissemination;  review  of  training  develop- 
'  '  ions  of  the  threat 

to;v.ni  t  tee .  Iv  ir.h  illustrate 

the  current  threat  situation.  Supporting  narrative  and  sli-  * 

des  are  inclosure  3. 


d.  Integration  of  Threat  into  Training  Developments  at 
the  Chemical  School  (MAJ  Frank  Cox,  Chemical  School) :  MAJ 
Cox  presented  the  chemical  schools  approach  for  providing  the 
analysts  information  on  threat  to  be  used  in  developing 
training  literature.  The  presentation  focused  upon  how  NBC 
threat  is  integrated  into  EPM,  ARTEP,  SQT,  and  thus  into 

the  schools  training  strategy.  Presentation  outline  and 
supporting  slides  are  inclosure  4. 

e.  COMMANDANTS  Training  Strategy  (Mr.  John  Myers,  Signal 
School);  Mr.  Myers  presented  a  video  tape  recording  of  MG 
William  J.  Hilsman,  Commander,  USASC,  discussing  the  Signal 
School's  training  strategy.  In  the  VTO,  MG  Hilsman 
addresses  NCO  training  ,  MILPERCHN  support,  CMF  restruc¬ 
turing,  program  resourcing,  and  MACOM  coordination. 

Supporting  narrative  and  slides  are  inclosure  5. 

f.  Branch  Training  Teams  Assistance  (LTC  Craig 

Gorcys,  Dir  of  Eval,  TRADOC) :  LTC  Gorcys  presented  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  mission  of  the  Directorate  of  Evaluation.  He 
explained  the  organization  and  missions  of  Branch  Training 
Teams.  Supporting  documentation  and  slides  are  inclosure  6. 

g.  Discussion  of  TRADOC  Training  Development  Glossary 
and  Supplement  to  AR  611-3  (AOSP)  (Dr.  Al  Longo,  ORAD) :  Dr. 
Longo  discussed  the  need  for  a  single  document  which  defines 
key  terms  and  abbreviations  used  within  the  training  deve¬ 
lopment  community.  He  discussed  several  examples  from  the 
glossary.  Supporting  narrative  and  slides  are  inclosure  7. 
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h.  Overview  of  LCSMM  (Mr.  Bernard  Silverberg,  ORAD) :  Mr. 
Silverberg  defined  the  purpose  of  and  what  is  included 
within  the  Life  Cycle  System  Management  Model.  He  described 
each  of  the  four  major  segments  (phases)  of  the  model 
(Exploration  of  Alternative  System  Concept  Phase, 
Demonstration  and  Validation  Phase,  Production  and 
Deployment  Phase).  Each  major  step  within  the  phases  was 
defined  and  explained  in  relation  to  its  supporting  ele¬ 
ments.  Supporting  slides  are  inclosure  8. 

i.  ISA/LSAR  Overview  (Mr.  Dick  Myers,  MRSA) :  Mr.  Myers 
described  the  history  and  purposes  of  the  Logistic  Support 
Analysis.  He  identified  those  LSAR  input  sheets  and  output 
summaries  used  in  training  development  (C,  D,  E  and  G  data 
sheets  and  LSAR  14  output  summary) .  Also  described  were 
future  plans  for  modif ing/expanding  the  existing  LSA/LSAR 
into  a  more  useable  format  for  the  analyst  to  work  from. 
Supporting  narrative  and  slides  are  inclosure  9. 

j.  Skill  Performance  Aids  (MAJ  Frank  Moen,  ATSC)  :  MAJ 
Moen  gave  a  description  of  SPAS  and  its  integration  within 
ETM.  He  discussed  the  LSA/LSAR  products  used  in  developing 
SPAS  and  explained  the  steps  in  developing  ETM  (data  collec¬ 
tion,  selecting  tasks  for  ETM  ,  grouping  tasks,  lesson  design 
approach) .  Presentation  outline  and  supporting  slides  are 
inclosure  10. 

k.  Collective  -  Individual  Analysis  Interface  (MAJ 
George  Terrell,  ATB) :  MAJ  Terrell  identified  the  necessity 
for  a  collective  -  individual  analysis  interface  model.  He 
explained  how  he  modified  and  integrated  the  collective  ana¬ 
lysis  from  310-8  (draft)  and  the  individual  analysis  from 
351-4  (T)  into  a  functional  interface.  He  went  on  to 
describe  integration  sequence  variations  of  this  model. 
Supporting  outline  and  flowcharts  are  inclosure  11. 

l.  Training  Requirements  Analysis  Systems/Individual 
Training  Plan  (MAJ  Charles  Bevard,  TRAD,  TRADOC) :  MAJ 
Bevard  discussed  the  history  leading  up  to  development  of 
the  Individual  Training  Plan.  He  described  the  development 
of  the  Training  Requirements  Analysis  System  and  the  ITP 
model.  He  also  described  future  plans  and  milestones 

for  the  ITP  system.  Supporting  slides  are  inclosure  12. 

m.  Computer  Utilization  in  SF  Critical  Task  Seletion  (LTC 
Fred  Browning,  IMA):  LTC  Browning  presented  IMAs  approach  to 
computer  assisted  task  selection  for  Special  Forces  12B  MOS. 
He  described  hew  they  staffed  the  task  selection  board.  He 
explained  the  procedures  of  collecting  data  and  models  used 
for  critical  task  selection.  Supporting  slides  are  inclo¬ 
sure  13. 
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n.  Creeping  Time  Criterion  (MAJ  Jeff  Nelson,  PMD)  :  MAJ 
Nelson  presented  a  paper  describing  the  relevancy  of  time 
as  a  task  standard.  He  presented  a  decision  table  to  use 
for  determining  when  time  can  be  used  as  a  valid  standard. 
Supporting  documentation  is  inclosure  14. 

o.  Job  Performance  Aid  for  Job  Performance  Aids  (MAJ 
Nelson):  MAJ  Nelson  presented  a  decision  table  to  use  for 
determining  when  a  job  performance  aid  should  be  developed. 

He  demonstrated  this  table  using  various  situations  and  • 

examples.  Supporting  documentation  and  slides  are  inclosure 

15. 


p.  Design  of  Training  for  the  Restructured  CMF  63.  (Mr. 
Russ  Seese,  Ordnance  School):  Mr.  Seese  discussed  Design's 
contribution  to  the  Systems  Mechanic  Program  at  the  Ordnance 
School.  The  school's  approach  is  one  of  continuing  reinfor¬ 
cement  of  basic  maintenance  skills  and  knowledges.  He  also 
discussed  development  of  the  terminal  learning  objectives  and 
intermediate  objectives  along  with  their  associated  learning 
steps  in  relation  to  the  overall  design  structure. 

Supporting  narrative  is  inclosure  16. 

q.  Results  of  the  Integration  of  Threat  into  Training 
Development  Work  Group  Session  (MAJ  Jim  Bryant,  CAC;  Mr. 

Dutch  Greene,  LOGCEN;  LTC  Joe  Dieduardo,  ADMINCEN)  :  Results 
of  this  session  are  inclosure  17. 

r.  Interviewing  for  Job  and  Task  Analysis  (SSG  Jerry 
Hale,  ORAD) :  SSG  Hale  described  how  ORAD,  from  its  feedback 
from  the  schools,  recognized  the  need  for  interview  training 
at  the  analyst  level.  In  response  to  this  need,  a  draft 
one-day  interviewing  workshop  was  developed.  A  description 
of  the  workshop  contents  was  discussed.  Supporting  slide  is 
inclosure  18. 

s.  Job  Competency  Approach  (Dr.  Lyle  Spencer,  McBer  & 

Co):  Dr.  Spencer  discussed  an  approach  to  extended  (soft 
skill)  analysis  that  addresses  competency  assessment  (i.e., 
elements  of  job  versus  competencies  of  persons  who  do  the 
job  well) .  This  approach  identifies  the  most  effective  per¬ 
formers  a  job;  studies  what  these  people  actually  do  that 
distinguishes  them  from  individuals  whose  performance  is 
less  satisfactory;  and  identifies  the  specific  skills  abili¬ 
ties,  or  characteristics  that  are  responsible  for  this 
difference.  Dr.  Spencer's  paper  on  this  subject  is  inclosure 
19. 
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t.  Extended  Analysis  (MAJ  Bob  Beg  land ,  ORAD) :  MAJ  Begland 
discussed  the  previous  efforts  involved  with  the  analysis  of 
soft  skills.  He  discussed  the  existing  procedures  in  the 
Inter  Service  Model  for  job  and  task  analysis  and  how  these 
procedures  are  inadequate  for  analysis  of  soft  skills.  He 
described  the  model  presently  under  development,  how  it 
works,  and  milestones  for  the  future.  Supporting  slides  are 
inclosure  20. 

u.  Skills  and  Knowledges  (SSG  Hale):  SSG  Hale  discussed 
the  development,  by  ORAD,  of  a  series  of  modules  (SK-111  and 
SK-11)  on  the  description  and  use  of  skills  and  knowledges. 
These  modules  were  designed  as  an  addition  to  the  existing 
Job  and  Task  Analysis  Course.  Contents  of  these  modules 
were  discussed  along  with  implications  for  future  use. 
Supporting  slides  are  inclosure  21. 

v.  Functional  Literacy  (COL  Phil  Merrick  and  Dr.  Ron 
Spangenberg ,  TRADOC  BSEP  Task  Force):  COL  Merrick  described 
the  need  in  the  Army  for  Basic  Skill  Education  Programs, 

BSEP.  Four  Basic  types  of  programs  (Front  loaded  on  AIT; 

Front  loaded  on  BT/OSUT;  Concurrent  with  AIT;  Integrated 
with  AIT)  and  expectations  of  the  program.  Dr.  Spangenberg 
discussed  the  Needs  Analysis  identifying  the  baseline  skill 
training  requirements  for  146  MOS;  Learning  Analysis  iden¬ 
tifying  training  requirements;  Word  Frequency /Criticality 
Analysis  of  the  POIs  for  the  146  MOS;  and  grouping  MOS  with 
similar  requirements.  Supporting  slides  are  inclosure  22. 

w.  Skill  and  Knowledge  Survey  Data  (CDR  Fred  Hawrysh, 
Canadian  Forces):  CDR  Hawyrsh  described  the  structure  of 
occupational  analysis  in  the  Canadian  Forces.  He  described 
their  methodology  as  one  of  incorporating  skill  and  knowledge 
inventories  into  survey  questionnaires.  Contents  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  surveys  were  discussed.  Supporting  narratives 
and  slides  are  inclosure  23. 

x.  Task  Force  Approach  to  Training  Development  (Dr, 

Francis  Rose,  Transportation  School):  Dr.  Rose  presented  an 
alternate  model  to  School  Model  '76.  The  model  advocates  a 
training  developments  task  force  that  takes  training  deve¬ 
lopment  through  all  four  phases  (analysis,  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  implementation).  The  heart  of  the  task  force 


team  will  be  SME  clusters.  The  SMEs  stay  with  and 
implement  the  programs  in  the  school.  Dr.  Rose's  supporting 
paper  on  this  subject  is  inclosure  24. 
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TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS  INSTITUTE 
OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS  DIVISION 
FORT  MONROE,  VIRGINIA  23651 
CHIEFS  OF  ANALYSIS  SEMINAR  AGENDA 
15-17  JANUARY  1980 


TITLE 


PRESENTER 


Welcome  and  Opening  Comments  COL  Nerone 

LTC  Walton 


Critique  of  TRADOC  Reg  351-4, 
Pam  351-4,  and  J&TA  Workshop 
Materials 

Break 


Role  of  the  Threat  Manager  In 

Training  Development  MAJ  Hanson 

Threat  and  Doctrine  Integration 

at  the  Chemical  School  MAJ  Cox 

Integration  of  Threat  into 
Training  Development  at  the 

Schools  (Work  Group  Session)  MAJ  Beg  land 

Lunch 

COMMANDANTS  Training  Strategy  John  Meyers 


Break 

Branch  Training  Team  Assistance  LTC  Gorcys 


Discussion  of  TRADOC  Training 
Development  Glossary  and  Supple¬ 
ment  to  AR  611-3  (AOSP)  DR  A1  Longo 


First  Day  Concluding  Comments/ 

Remarks  LTC  Walton 


AGENCY 


TDI 


TRADOC 

Chemical 

School 

ORAD 


Signal 

School 


TRADOC 

Eval 


ORAD 


17:00 


Cocktail  Hour 


TIME 

TITLE 

PRESENTER 

AGENCY 

WEDNESDAY 

16  Jan 

8:00 

Overview  of  LCSMM 

Bernie 

S ilverberg 

ORAD 

8:30 

LSA/LSAR  Overview 

Dick  Myers 

MRS  A 

9:30 

Break 

10:00 

Skill  Performance  Aids 

MAJ  Moen 

ATSC 

10:45 

Collective-Individual  Analysis 
Interface 

MAI  Terrell 

ATB 

11:15 

Lunch 

12:45 

Training  Requirements 

Analysis  System/Individual 
Training  Plan 

MAJ  Bevard 

TRAD 

13:15 

Computer  Utilization  in  SF 
Critical  Task  Selection 

LTC  Browning 

IMA 

13:45 

Creeping  Time  Criterion 

MAJ  Nelson 

TDI 

14  :00 

Break 

14  :30 

Job  Performance  Aid  for  Job 
Performance  Aids 

MAJ  Nelson 

TDI 

15:00 

Design  of  Training  for  the 
Restructured  CMF  63 

Russ  Seese 

ORD 

School 

15:30 

Results  of  the  Integration  of 
Threat  Into  Training  Develop¬ 
ment  Work  Group  Session 

MAJ  Beg  land 

ORAD 

16  :00 

Second  Day  Concluding  Comments/ 
Remarks 

LTC  Walton 

CONCURRENT  TRAIN INC  SESSION 

Concur  tout  Training  Session  for  the  working  analysts  conducted  by  SSG 
Hale  of  OR&A  Division,  Location  is  in  Suite  600. 
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TIME 

TITLE 

PRESENTER 

AGENCY 

THURSDAY 

17  JAN 

8:00 

Interviewing  for  Job  and  Task 
Analysis 

SSG  Hale 

ORAD 

8:30 

Job  Competency  Approach 

Dr  Lyle  Spencer 

McBer 

9:30 

Break 

10:00 

Extended  Analysis 

MAJ  Beg  land 

ORAD 

10:30 

Skills  and  Knowledges 

SSG  Hale 

ORAD 

11:00 

Functional  Literacy 

COL  Merrick 

DR  Spangenberg 

TRADOC  BSEP 
Task  Force 

11:45 

Lunch 

13:00 

Skill  Knowledge  Survey  Data 

CMDR  Hawrysh 

Canadian 

Forces 

13:30 

Task  Force  Approach  to 

Training  Development 

Dr  Rose 

Transporta¬ 
tion  School 

14  :30 

Break 

15:00 

Small  Group  Discussion  on  the 
Schools  Systematic  Approach  to 

MAJ  Beg  land 

SSG  Hale 

ORAD 

Training  Bernie  Silverberg 

16:00  Seminar  Wrap-up,  Comments/ 

Remarks  LTC  Walton 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TRAINING  &  DOCTRINE  COMMAND 
THREAT  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONAL  STRUCTURE 


DCSDOC 

THREAT  DIRECTORATE 

“Integra?  i  ngTenter?  ~ 

AND 

ASSOCIATED  TRADOC 
SCHOOLS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


COMBINED  ARMS 


Air  Defense 
Armor 
Aviation 
Chemical 
Engineer 
Field  Artillery 
nfantry 
Intelligence 
Military  Assistance 
Military  Police 
Signal 
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Missile  &  Munitions 
Ordnance 
Quartermaster 
Transportation 


ADMINISTRATION 


Chaplain 
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PENDING  DIA  PUBL I  CAT  f  ONS 
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T  ANTITANK  WARFARE 
IET  FIELD  FORTIFICATIONS 
BR  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SOVIET  GROUND  FORCES 
SOVIET  TACTICAL  AIR  DEFENSE 
THE  SOVIET  NAVAL  INFANTRY 
SOVIET  TACTICAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SOVIET  AIRBORNE  FORCES 
SOVIET  FIELD  ARTILLERY  TACTICS 
THE  SOVIET  TANK  DIVISION 
SOVIET  HELICOPTERS  AND  AIRMOBILE  OPERATIONS 
SOVIET  TACTICAL  RECONNAISSANCE 


FM  7  7 


Section  II. 

HOW  THE  ENEMY  ATTACKS 


Enemy  doctrine  stresses  the  offense  as  the  main  element  of  combat  action 
and  views  the  d<  fens*  as  an  element  of  combat  which  is  at  times  ni'cesnry. 
but  always  temporary  in  nature.  The  concentrations  of  numerically 


superior  forces  and  firepower  for 
enveloping  maneuvers,  and  dee* 
armor-heavy  combined  arm' 

This  doctrine  is  design 
that  visualises  f* 


environment 


bination  of  firontai  attacks, 
rusts  into  the  enemy  rear  by 
ceptual  aims  of  the  offense, 
vigorous  offensive  action 
day  in  a  conventional 
r  environment 
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RANGE  AND  II  THAI  IT  OF  US  AND  SOVIET  AN  I  i  ARMOR  WEV’jN;- 
SOVIET  ATGM:  CAPABILITIES  AND  COUNTERMEASURES  • 
SOVIET  RPG-7  ANTITANK  GRENADE  LAUNCHER 
THE  BMP:  CAPABILITIES  AND  COUNTERMEASURES 
THE  SOVIET  MAIN  RATTLE  TANK 
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SOVIET  ARMY  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 
A.  COMBAT  ARMS 


FRONT  SLOPE  ENGAGEMENT 


THREAT  SUPPORT  TO  TRAIN1NC  AN1  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS 
(SLIDE  1-IKSDOC) 

THF  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  DOCTRINE  IS  TRYING  TO  AUGMENT  THE  TRAINING 
DEVELOPMENTS  PROCESS  Willi  A  RESPONSIVE  THREAT  SUPPORT  SYSTEM.  DCSDOC*  AMONG 
OTHER  RESPONSIBILITIES,  IS  ATTEMPTING  TO  ASSURE  THE  VALIDITY,  CONSISTENCY, 

AND  ACCURACY  OF  THREAT  PORTRAYED  IN  TRAINING  AND  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
IN  TRADOC.  THIS  IS  BEING  ACCOMPLISHED  THROUGH  AN  AGGRESSIVE  REVIEW  OF  PERTI¬ 
NENT  PRODUCTS  BEING  DEVELOPED  BY  PREPARING  AGENCIES.  THREAT  DEPICTED  MUST  BE 
APPROPRIATE,  VALID,  AND  CONSISTENT  THROUGHOUT  THE  TRAINING  BASE,  AND  PORTRAYED 
A3  AN  INTEGRAL  PORTION  OF  THE  OVERALL  TRAINING  SUPPORT  EFFORT.  THIS  RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY  APPLIES  TO  THE  FULL  RANGE  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS;  IT  IS 
PREDICATED  ON  THE  CONCLUSION  THAT  THREAT  IS  THE  CRITICAL  ELEMENT  THAT  MOTIVATES 
REA1I3TIC  TRAINING.  TRADOC  PECULATION  11-7,  OPERATIONAL  CONCEPTS,  WHICH 
ORIGINATES  ARMY  DOCTRINE,  FORCE  STRUCTURE.  AND  MATERIEL  AND  TRAINING  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS,  AND  YOUR  OWN  TRADOC  REGULATION  351-A,  JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS,  ROTH  DEMAND 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  UNDERSTANDING  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  SOVIET  THREAT  AS  A  BASIC  AND 
INHERENT  STEP  IN  EACH  RESPECTIVE  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROCESS. 

(SLIDE  2-THE  CONCEPT  DOCTRINE  AND  JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS  PROCESS) 

DCSDOC  SUPPORTS  THESE  RESPONSIBILITIES  THROUGH  A  SYSTEM  OF  THRFAT  MANAGERS 
AT  PERTINENT  TRADOC  SCHOOLS,  ACTIVITIES,  AND  INTEGRATING  CENTERS. 

(SLIDE  3-TM  SYSTEM) 

EACH  RESPECTIVE  THREAT  MANAGER  IS  THE  SINGLE  POINT  OF  CONTACT  AT  EACH 
INSTALLATION  FOR  ALL  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  THREAT.  AN  INORDINATE  AMOUNT  OF 
EVERY  THREAT  MANAGERS  TIME  I  EXPENDED  ON  THF  MATERIEL  ACOUISI TION  PROCESS ,  AND 
AT  MOST  INSTALLATIONS  THE  THREAT  MANAGER  IS  INDEED  SUBORDINATE  TO  THF  DIRECTOR 
OF  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS.  NEVERTHELESS,  THE  THREAT  MANAGERS  ARE  FUNCTIONALLY 


RESPONSIBLE  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  SUPPORT  TO  THE  TRAINING  DPVEt OPNFNTS 
AT  MOST  INSTALLATIONS  THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  THROUGH  THE  ROUTINE  MEETING  OF  \ 

THREAT  COMMITTEE.  THIS  COMMITTEE  SHOULD  CONSIST  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
VARIOUS  ORGANISATIONS  OF  THE  INSTALLATION,  PARTICULARLY  IN  YOUR  SITUATION.  TRAIN¬ 
ING  DEVELOPERS.  THEY  MEET  PERIODICALLY  WITH  THE  THREAT  MANAGER  FOR  THE  FVRFOSE 
OF  COORDINATING  THREAT  INFORMATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  THROUGHOUT  THE.  INSTALLATION. 
(SLIDE  4-THREAT  SUPPORT  TO  TRAINING  AND  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS) 

< 

THIS  MORNING  I’D  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  WHAT  KIND  AND  TYPE  OF  THREAT  SUPPORT  DCS DOC 
AND  THE  THREAT  MANAGERS  CAN  PROVIDE  TO  TRAINING  AND  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS . 
PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  MUST  BE  DIRECTED  TO  THE  TERM  "SUPPORT."  IT  MUST  CONNOTATE 
THAT  THE  INDIVIDUAL  THREAT  MANAGER  CANNOT  DO  THE  REQUISITE  SOVIET  THRFM  ANALYSIS 
FOR  YOU  IN  JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS.  THE  THREAT  POSED  HY  THE  SOV I FT  MILITARY  MUST 
BE  AN  INHERENT  PORTION  OF  THE  TRADOO  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS  PROCESS,  .U'ST  A*?  IS 
US  ARMY’  COMBAT  DOCTRINE.  THIS  IS  TIE  ONLY  WAY  CRITICAL  INDIVIDUAL  ANT  CVI.l.PCriVE 
TASKS  CAN  BE  BEST  DISP1.AYED  IN  SOLDIER’S  MANUALS,  COMMANDER’S  MANUAI  S  AND  THE 
ARMY  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION  PROGRAMS.  THE  THREAT  MANAGER  CAN  ASSISI  YOU  IN  THIS 
PROCESS  BY  PROVIDING  PERTINENT  THREAT  INFORMATION,  MAINTAINING  A  THREAT  DATA 
BASE,  AND  DISSEMINATING  CURRENT  THREAT  INFORMATION  APPLICABLE  TO  TRAINING,  WE 'Ll 
DISCUSS  THE  TYPE  OF  DATA  AVA1 LABLF  TO  YOU  AND  WHAT’S  BEING  DONF  10  7 'TROVE  5T 
IN  A  MOMENT.  MORE  IMPORTANTLY  THE  THREAT  MANAGER  WIiL  REVIEW  TRAINING  PFVHOPVENT? 
TO  ASSURE  THAT  PROPONENTS  CONSIDER  THE  PERTINENT  THREAT  IN'  MISSION  AND  TASK 
ANALYSIS,  TRAINING  OBJECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  THE  DF.YEIOPMENT  OF  CRITII  V!  TASK 
LISTS,  AND  MAKE  APPROPRIATE  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

LET  ME  EMPHASIZE  AGAIN  THAT  THE  PREPARATION  OF  A  SPECIFIC  THRFA r  FOR 
TRAINING  ACTIONS  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  DIRECTORATE  OR  ACTIVIST  OF  IMF 


PROPONENT  CENTER  OR  SCHOOL  HAVING  RESPONSl BI.TTY  FOR  THE  ACTION.  THEREFORE, 

TOE  THREAT  MANAGER  SHOULD  BE  SOUGHT  OUT  IMMEDIATELY  IN  THE  TRAINING  DEVELOP¬ 
MENTS  PROCESS,  SINCE  HE  CAN  ELIMINATE  CONFUSION  BY  IDENTIFYING  PERTINENT 
THREAT  DOCUMENTATION  AND  PUBLICATIONS  GERMANE  TO' YOUR  NEEDS.  THIS  APPLICABLE 
THREAT  MUST  BE  ANALYZED  FOR  CRITICAL  REQUIREMENTS  AS  PART  AND  PARCEL  OF  THE 
JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS.  PROPER  INTEGRATION  OF  THREAT  IN  SOLDIER'S  MANUALS  AND 
ARTEP,  FOX  EXAMPLE,  IS  OBVIOUSLY  TOE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  AND  REMUNERATIVE  VEHICLE 
TO  INJECT  REALISM  IN  TRAINING.  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  AND  THOUGHT,  HOWEVER,  IS 
REQUIRED  TO  DEPICT  MISSION  ESSENTIAL  THREAT  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
MOS  SOLDIER'S  MANUALS  AND  RESPECTIVE  UNIT  ARTEP.  SOLDIER'S  MANUALS,  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  SHOULD  DELINEATE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOLDIER'S  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SOVIFT  OR 
NATO  VEHICLE,  AIRCRAFT,  OR  OTHER  EQUIPMENT  RECOGNITION  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  REQUIRE 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  APPLICABLE  SOVIET  TACTICS,  VULNERABILITIES,  AND  CAPABILITIES. 
ARTEP  SHOULD  EXPLOIT  THIS  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  COLLECTIVE  TRAINING  ENVIRONMENT 
THROUGH  THE  PORTRAYAL  OF  REALISTIC  THREAT  TASKS,  CONDITIONS,  AND  STANDARDS. 
PERFUNCTORY  USE  OF  THREAT  IN  ANY  TRAINING  LITERATURE  IS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

(SLIDE  5-SOVIET  THREAT) 

THREAT  DATA  TO  SUPPORT  TRAINING  IS  IMPROVING  RAPIDLY.  THE  COMBAT  ARMS 
DISCIPLINES  ARE  EXTENSIVELY  SUPPORTED,  AND  EFFORTS  ARE  IN  FROGRESS  TO  BETTER  THE 
SUPPORT  TO  COMBAT  SUPPORT  AND  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  TRAINING  DEVELOPERS.  THE 
PRINCIPLE  REQUIREMENT  IS  FOR  UNCLASSIFIED  INFORMATION.  THE  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY ,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  IS  EXPLOITING  ALL  AVAILABLE  OPEN  SOURCE  LITERATURE  TO 
PRODUCE  A  SERIES  OF  STUDIES  ON  THE  SOVIET  GROUND  FORCES  TO  SUPPORT  TRAINING. 

THIS  UNCLASSIFIED  DATA  BASE  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  DETAILED  AND  PRECISE  TO  SUPPORT  US 
GROUND  FORCES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOCTRINE  AND  TACTICS,  AND  FOR  USE  IN 
TRAINING. 

(SLIDE  6-DIA  PUBLICATIONS) 


I'VE  INCLUDED  IN  YOUR  INFORMATION  PACKET  AN  ANNOTATED  LISTING  OF  THE 
APPLICABLE  UNCLASSIFIED  DIA  STUDIES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED  ARMYWIDE.  THEY 
ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  NORMAL  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  CHANNELS  I"'R  THROUGH 
YOUR  THREAT  MANAGER. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SOVIET  GROUND  FORCES  IS  ALSO  PUBLISHED  PERIODICALLY  BY  DIA 
TO  PROVIDE  UNCLASSIFIED  CURRENT  INFORMATION  ON  THE  SOVIET  GROUND  FORCES  r0 
SUPPORT  THE  US  ARMY.  IT  PROVIDES  UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION  ON  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
TOPICS  OP  GENERAL  INTEREST.  IT  CONSISTS  OF  DIA  TRANSLATIONS  OF  SELECTED  RECENT 
ARTICLES  FROM  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY  PRESS  AND  BACKGROUND  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  BY  DIA 
ANALYSTS.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  IS  GIVEN  TO  SOVIET  TACTICS,  TRAINING,  AND  EQUIPMENT 
AND  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON’  SPECIFIC  SOVIET  DIVISIONS  AND  OTHER  UNITS/ 
ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  PRESENTED.  IT  SHOULD  BE  PARTICUIARLY  USEFUL  POP  OWU’f.TI  VG 
UNIT-LEVEL  TRAINING. 

THE  FOLLOWING  UNCLASSIFIED  DIA  INTELLIGENCE  DOCUMENTS  ARE  SCHEDUl FO  FOP 
PUBLICATION  DURING  THE  NEXT  CALENDAR  YEAR. 

(SLIDE  7-FUTURE  PUBLICATIONS) 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  THREAT  ANALYSIS  CENTER,  INSCOM,  COMPLETED  SOVIET 
ARMY  OPERATIONS  IN  APRIL  1978.  IT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ACCURAK  R r PRESENTA¬ 
TION  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  WITH  SPECIFIC  EMPHASIS  OS  TACTIC^.  DOCTRI NF , 
AND  COMBINED  ARMS  OPERATIONS.  IT  WAS  DEVELOPED  FOR  USF  BY  THREAT  « vsi  Rl  VTORS 
AT  US  ARMY  SERVICE  SCHOOLS  AND  FOR  USE  AS  AN  S !  REFERENCE  DOCI’MFNT  T\criCAL 
UNIT  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS. 

(SLIDE  8-FM  30-102) 

FM  30-102,  OPPOSING  FORCES  EUROPE,  IB  NOVEMBER  1977,  IS  THE  KEYSTONE 


PIELD  MANUAL  OF  THE  SOVIET  MODULE  OF  THE  OPFOR  PROGRAM.  IT  IS  DFS1CNED  TO 


PROVIDE  KKAI.TSM  FOR  TRAINING;  TO  ADD  INTKI  LICENCE  EMPHASIS  TO  TRAINING;  AND 
TO  PROVIDE  AN  UNCLASSIFIED  DATA  BASE  FOR  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS.  IT  TS 
CURRENTLY  THE  DEFINITIVE  BASIS  TO  INTEGRATE  THE  SOVIET  MODULE  OF  THE  OPFOR 
PROGRAM  INTO  TRAINING  AND  TRAINING  LITERATURE.  IT  IS  PARTICULARLY  APPLICABLE 
TO  SOLDIER’S  MANUALS  AND  ARTEP. 

(SLIDE  9- "HOW  TO  FIGHT") 

rHF.  "HOW  TO  FTGHT"  MANUALS  SET  FORTH  THE  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OK  US  ARMY  DOCTRINE. 
THREAT  IS  THE  FOCAL  POINT  OF  EACH  PUBLICATION,  AND  AS  SUCH  PROVIDE  THE  UNDER¬ 
LYING  SUPPORT  FOR  A  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS  PROGRAM.  THEY  PROVIDE  THE  IMPETUS 
FOR  TRAINING  AND  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  ARMY. 

(SLIDE  10-TRADOC  BULLETINS) 

THE  SERIES  OF  TRADOC  BULLETINS  ARE  INTENDED  TO  PROVIDE  TO  COMMANDERS.  AND 
OTHERS  CONCERNED  WITH  MILITARY  TRAINING.  TIMELY  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  ON 
WEAPON'S,  TACTICS,  AND  TRAINING  TECHNIQUES.  THEY  ARE  NOT  INTENDED  TO  SUPPLANT 
DOCTRINAL  PUBLICATIONS,  BUT  TO  SUPPLEMENT  MATERIAL  ON  "HOW  TO  FIGHT"  WITH  DATA 
DERIVED  FROM  TESTS,  RECENT  INTELLIGENCE,  OR  OTHER  SOURCES  WHICH  PROBE  "WHY."  AS 
SUCH,  MUCH  LIKE  THE  "HOW  TO  FIGHT"  FIELD  MANUALS,  THEY  ARE  A  FOUNDATION  FOR 
TRAINING  DEVETjOPMENTS .  THTS  SERIES  IS  CONTINUING  AS  A  PROGRAM  OF  BATTLE 
REPORTS,  WITH  AN  INCREASING  EMPHASIS  ON  THREAT,  PARTICULARLY  TO  THE  REAR  AREAS, 

AND  THREAT  ANALYSIS,  COMBAT  VEHICLE  ENGAGEMENTS,  FOR  EXAMPLE. 

'.'HATS  WHAT’S  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE,  AT  HAND,  TO  SUPPORT  YOUR  EFFORTS.  THREAT 
MANAGERS  ARE  ALSO  PROVIDED,  IN  MESSAGE,  A  WEEKLY  INTELLIGENCE  BRIEFING.  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET,  BUT  WHICH  ALSO  USUALLY  CONTAINS  UNCLASSIFIED  ARTICLES  ON  THE  SOVIET 
THREAT  APPLICABLE  TO  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS.  EMPHASIS  IS  PLACED  ON  THE  THREATS 
TO  THE  REAR  AREA,  AND  SOVIET  UNCONVENTIONAL  A’ D  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS. 


(SLIDE  11-SOVIET  AKMY  OPERATIONS  MANUAL) 


LASTLY,  DCS  DOC  IS  CURRENTLY  COORDINATING  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  SERI1" 
THREAT  MANUALS  IN  THE  "HOW  TO  FIGHT"  AND  "HOW  TO  SUPPORT"  FIELD  MANUAL  " 
THIS  WILL  BE  A  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  UPDATE  OF  FM  30-102  AND  W  ' 
GENCE  AND  SECURITY  COMMAND  UNCLASSIFIED  SOVIET  ARMY  OPERATIONS  MANUAL . 


S  '  F 
rogr  am. 
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SUCH,  IT  WILL  BE  AN  UNCLASSIFIED  INTELLIGENCE  DOCUMENT  USED  TO  SUPPORT  ~HPE\T 
INSTRUCTION,  AND  TRAINING  AND  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS. 

IT  WILL  BE  A  DEFINITIVE  UNCLASSIFIED  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  SOVIET  THREAT  TO 
US  ARMY  OPERATIONS.  IT  SHOULD  OBVIATE  ANY  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ANY  OTHER  GENERAL 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  THREAT.  IT  WILL  BE  COMPREHENSIVE  AN1)  SERVE  AS  THE  DATA  BASS 
FOR  DISCUSSION  OF  SPECIFIC  THREAT  IN  "HOW  TO  FIGHT"  AND  "HOW  TO  SUPPORT"  OR 
OTHER  APPLICABLE  FIELD  MANUALS}  IT  SHOULD  ALSO  SUFFICE  AS  THE  OPPOSING  *WU>: 


(OP FOR)  PROGRAM  DATA  BASE  FOR  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  THREAT  INTO  ARMY  TRAINING 


AND  EVALUATION  PROGRAMS  (ARTEP) ,  SOLDIER’S  MANUALS  (*>M) ,  OTHER  PERTINENT 
TRAINING  PUBLICATIONS,  AIDS  OR  DEVICES,  AND  INI  I VI DUAL  AND  COLLECT T\T  TRAINING. 

IN  ORDER  TO  SATISFY  THESE  REQUIREMENTS,  THE  UPDATE  WIIL  NECESSARILY  HE 
PREPARED  AS  A  MULTIVOLUME  REFERENCE:  HOWEVER,  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOVIET  ARMY 
WILL  NOT  BE  ARTIFICIALLY  SEGMENTED.  SOV1F.T  DEFENSIVE  OPERATIONS,  Yl'V  EXAMPLE. 
CANNOT  BE  EFFECTIVELY  CONSIDERED  AS  SEPARATE  FROM  OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS. 
DISCUSSION  OF  SOVIET  ARMY  OPERATIONS,  THEREFORE,  MAY  USEFULLY  BE  DIVIO  D  INTO 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS,  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS,  AND  REAP  A«F\  OPERATIONS;  -U:u  .V’R  'OXF- 
MFNT  ALLOWS  AN  INTEGRATED  VIEW  OF  SOVIET  TACTICS  AS  5T1FY  API’!  Y  10  PA  !  !!  V” ! FLP 
DIMENSIONS  EXTENDING  BEHIND  AND  BEYOND  THE  FORWARD  EDGE  OF  THE  BATTLE  \KF.A 
(FEBA).  SPECIFIC  LONG-RANGE  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS,  FOR  EXAMPLE ,  MAY  BE  BASE”  IN  THE 
SOVIET  REAR  AREA;  DISCUSSION  OF  THEIR  SITE  CONFIGURATION,  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT, 
AMMUNITION,  OR  DEFENSIVE  VULNERABILITIES  ARE  INCONSEQUENTIAL  TO  ARMORED, 
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INFANTRY ,  OR  MFCHAN1ZEI)  FORCES  EXPECTING  '«'»  RE  ENG  AC  VI)  ON  THE  ‘-"ERA.  THEY  KEEP 
TO  KNOW  THE  TACTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEAPONS.  ON  THE  0”HER  HAN'),  THIS  TYPE 
INFORMATION  IS  VITAL  TO  SPECIAL  FORCES,  RANGER,  OR  LOW --RANGE  ®*CWNM?SAVf* 
PBRWUHE!  .  THIS  ORGANIZATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STUDY  ALSO  BEST  CORRESPOND?  TO 
THE  THREAT  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDS  OF  COMBAT  ARMS,  COMBAT  SUPPORT,  COMBAT  SFRVICF 
SUPPORT,  AND  UNCONVENTIONAL  WARFARE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  US  ARMY. 

(SLIDE  l 2 -COMBAT  OPERATIONS) 

THE  PRIMARY  VOLUME  ON  SOVIET  ARMY  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  WILL  DISCUSS  SOVIET 
TACTICS,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  WEAPONS  AS  THEY  AFFECT  ACTIONS  IN  THE  MAIN  BATTLE 
AREA.  SUBJECTS  PECULIAR  TO  THIS  VOLUME  INCLUDE  THOROUGH  DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE 
MEETING  ENGAGEMENT,  OFFENSIVE  COMBAT,  DEFENSE,  AND  THE  WITHDRAWAL.  EMPHASIS 
NEEDS  TO  BE  PLACED  ON  NIGHT  COMBAT,  AND  OPERATIONS  WILL  BE  DISCUSSED  IN 
NUCLEAR  AND  NON-NUCLEAR  ENVIRONMENTS.  SPECIAL  HEED  WILL  BE  ALLOTED  TO  SOVIET 
AIR  SUPPORT  OF  GROUND  FORCES  DEPLOYED  ALONG  THE  FEBA. 

(SLIDE  13-SPECIAL  OPERATIONS) 

A  VOLUME  ON  SOVIET  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  IS  CRUCIAL  TO  EFFECTIVELY  CONVEY 
THE  THREAT  TO  COMBAT  SUPPORT  AND  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  AND  UNITS; 

IT  W1M,  ADDRESS  THE  SOVIET  THREAT  TO  THP.  US  REAR  AREA.  SUBJECTS  PECULIAR  TO 
THTS  VOLUME  INCLUDE  AIRBORNE  ASSAULT  OPERATIONS,  HEUBORNE  ASSAULTS,  AMPHIBIOUS 
OPERATIONS,  AND  UNCONVENTIONAL  WARFARE  OPERATIONS  TO  INCLUDE  SPECIAL  OPERATION 
FORCE:,  SABOTAGE,  AND  AGENTS. 

(SLID:  14-REAR  AREA  OPERATIONS) 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  SOVIET  REAR  AREA  OPERATIONS  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO 


SUPPORT  US  UNCONVENTIONAL  WARFARE  TRAINING  PREPAREDNESS.  DISCUSSION  Will 


ADDRESS  NOT  ONLY  SOVIET  REAR  AREA  SECURITY  BUT  Af.SO  \  THOROUGH  aSSFS-WN'T 
OF  SOVIET  LOGISTICAL  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS. 

THIS  MULTIVOLUME  APPROACH  WILL  PROVIDE  USEFUL,  OOMPRF.WENS f  \T  TprvwT? 

OF  THF.  THREAT,  RATHER  THAN  DISASSEMBLED  AND  OFTEN  ESOTERIC  DISCUSSIONS 
OF  COMBAT  UNDER  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS.  OR  REVIEWS  OF  SOVIET  TACTICAL  AV TAT TON  IS 
A  DISCONNECTED  AFTERTHOUGHT.  AND  IT  SHOULD  PROVE  EXCELLENT  TO  SUPPORT 
TRAINING  ANALYSIS. 

(SLIDE  15-TARGETS) 

THERE  ARE  DISCERNIBLE  PROBLEMS  IF  THREAT  IS  NOT  ADDRESSED  OR  PROPERLY 
CONSIDERED  IN  TRAINING  ANALYSIS.  THE  MOST  OBVIOUS  LOSS  IS  A  LACK  OF  REALISM . 
INACCURACY  IS  ANOTHER  NECESSARY  FALLOUT  IK  THREAT  DATA  IS  IGNORED  OR  *■' !  CAFPU  FD . 
SOVIET  TANKS  ARE  FREQUENTLY  DEPICTED  IN  TRAINING  LITERATURE  WITH  A  FRONT .M 
BULLSEYE  OR  AIMING  POINT.  TRADOC  BULLETIN  NUMBER  12,  BATTLE  EFFORT :  OO'MW' 
VEHICLE  ENGAGEMENTS,  MODIFIES  ENGAGEMENT  PRINCIPLES,  HOWEVER,  BASED  ON  ^OVTFT 
TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES.  IT  EMPHASIZES  THAT  SOVIET  TANKS  SHOULD  BE  PNC- AGED  'TOM 
THE  FIANKS  AND  REAR.  THIS  NECESSARY  TACTICAL  INNOVATION  IS  ESSENTIA!  DUE  T'> 
SOVIET  IMPROVED  ARMOR  VEHICLE  PROTECTION  AGAINST  BOTH  KINETIC  AND  CHTMICAT 
ENERGY  PROJECTILES;  SUCH  ARMOR  IS  NORMALLY  FOUND  ON  THE  FRONT  OF  MODERN  SOV'ET 
TANKS.  IF  VULNERABLE  AREAS  ARE  PICTURED  IN  TRAINING  LITERATURE  TU FY  D  BE 

BASED  ON  THE  LETHALITY  OF  CURRENT  US  ANTITANK  SYSTEMS;  VULERNABI 1. 1  P'  SHOULD  BE 
CATEGORIZED  BASED  ON  A  SOVIET  TANK'S  SUSCEPTIBILITY  "0  DAMAGE  OR  DPS' ” ROOT t ON 
WHEN  ENGAGED  BY  THF  M203  40MM  GRENADE  LAUNCHER,  M72A0  LAW,  M67  SOMM  R’-CO f! LESS 
RIFLE,  M47  DRAGON,  AND  THF  TOW.  IT  IS  FRUITLESS  TO  DEPICT  FRONTAL  VUI  F 

AREAS  IF  ENGAGEMENT  IS  FUTILF,  OR  TO  EXPEND  CRITICAL  AMMUNITION  ON  AN  OTRFRVISE 
SOUND  FLANK  OR  REAR  SHOT  IF  THE  ANTITANK  SYSTFM  IS  INCAPABLE  Of  rROVM'INC 
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EFFECTIVE  PIKE. 


BIM-  THERE  IS'  A  NEED  TO  ESTABLISH  MINIMUM  MISSION  ESSENTIAL  THREAT  KNQVLFDCE 


REO»’  1 PFMENTS  FOR  ALL  COMBAT,  COMBAT  SUPPORT,  AND  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  FORCES. 
TIM'S  F  HEOl'l  REMENTS  SHOULD  DELINEATE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOLDIER’S  NEEDS  FOR  VEHICLE. 

A [ PC HAFT,  OR  OTHER  EQUIPMENT  RECOGNITION  KNOW I. EDGE,  AND  REQUIRE  UNDERSTAND I  NO 
OF  AEP1  I CABLE  THREAT  TACTICS,  VULNERABILITIES,  AND  CAPABILITIFS . 

SOLDIER'S  MANUALS  APPEAR  TO  BE  THE  BASIC  PUBLICATION  TO  IMPART  THESE 
REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  SOLDIER.  THEY  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  INCORPORATED  INTO  THE  PROGRAMS 
OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  MOS-PRODUCING  SERVICE  SCHOOLS.  THE.  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  EVALU¬ 
ATION  PROGRAM,  AS  WE'VE  INDICATED,  SHOULD  EXPLOIT  THIS  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE 
COLLECTIVE  TRAINING  ENVIRONMENT. 

!OB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS  WILL  INDICATE  THAT  SOME  MOS  HAVE  SIGNIFICANT  AND 
CRITICAL  NEEDS  FOR  HUS  KNOWLEDGE,  WHILE  OTHER  MOS  MAY  REQUIRE  LITTLE  OR  EVEN 
NONE.  THIS  ANALYSIS  SHOULD  ALSO  DETERMINE  THAT  MANY  MOS  WILL  REQUIRE  NOT  ONLY 
SKILLS  rN  THREAT  EQUIPMENT  RECOGNITION,  BUT  ALSO  COMMENSURATE  CAPABILITIES  IN 
Tur.rmmNG  nato  foreign  materiels. 

THERE  IS  A  FULL  COMPLEMENT  OF  RECOGNITION  TRAINING  AIDS  PRESFNTI  Y  AVAILABLE, 
TO  INCLUDE  TRAINING  CIRCULARS,  DEVICES,  FILMS,  STUDY  CARDS,  SLIDE  KITS,  AND 
TK/MNf NO  EXTENSION  COURSES  TO  SUPPORT  THIS  TRAINING  EFFORT.  MANY  SCHOOLS  HAVE 
IDENTIFIED  THE  NEED  TO  HAVE  SOLDIERS  IDENTIFY'  THREAT  VEHICLES  AND  WEAPONS,  AND 
TO  RECOCNIZE  THREAT  VULNERABILITIES  IN  SOLDIER’S  MANUALS.  IN  ADDITION,  TRADOC 
REG  310-2,  DEVELOPMENT,  PREPARATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  ARTEP  DOES  REQUIRE  A 
THOROUGH  REVIEW  OF  THE  THREAT  IN  MISSION  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS  IN  ORDER  TO  DEVELOP 
APPROPRIATE  THREAT  COUNTERTASKS. 

(SLIDE  16-ATLP) 

WORSE  YET  IS  DEPICTION  OF  THREAT  INFORMATION  AND  DATA  IN  ARMYWIDE  TRAINING 
LITERATURE  SIMPLY  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE.  I’M  SURF.  YOU'VE  SEEN  THREAT  CHAPTERS  OR 
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PORTIONS  OF  "HOW  TO  FIGHT"  MANUALS  THAT  PICTURED  A  SOVTFI  thrfjvt  THAT  C'1’  VO 
RELATION  TO  THE  US  DOCTRINE  UNDER  DISCUSSION. DCSDOC  IS  TRY/ NO  TO  ASS'.Tr  TU.r 
"HOW  TO  SUPPORT"  MANUALS  AND  THE  REVISIONS  OF  "HOW  TO  FIGHT"  MAMA’S  COAT  TI¬ 
MOR  E  EXTENSIVE  AND  APPROPRIATE  THREAT  DISCUSSIONS.  THE  DJA  REVISION  nr  O-IO: 
AND  THE  SOVIET  ARMY  OPERATIONS  MANl'M.  IS  THE  INITIAL  STEP  IN  THIS  FRorr^;. 
APPROPRIATE  BATTLE  REPORTS  AND  BULLETINS  SHOULD  ALSO  ASSIST. 

ALL  THESE  EFFORTS  ARE  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  MAXIMIZE  USE  OF  THREAT  DATA  ’ N  TRAW'VC 
DEVELOPMENTS.  THIS  IS  CRITICAL  AS  THE  DEMAND  FOR  ACCURACY  AND  REALISM  IN 
TRAINING,  AND  THE  ABUNDANCE  OF  MATERIAL  ON  SOVIET  TACTICS,  ORGANIZATIONS.  AND 
EQUIPMENT  OFTEN  OUTSTRIP  THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  A  CENTER  OR  SCHOOL  TO  ASSIMILATE 
OR  COPE  WITH  THE  PROBLEM.  THIS  IS  WHERE  THE  THREAT  MANAGER  MUST  FIT  INTO  YvV? 
PROCESS  AND  ASSIST.  ARTICULATE  YOUR  SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THREAT  TATA 
THROUGH  YOUR  THREAT  MANAGER.  OTHER  INFORMATION  IS  NORMALLY  AVAILABLE  OR  CD 
BF.  SOLICITED  THROUGH  THE  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  AS  AN  I  NTH.  LICENCE  FECIT RE- 
MENT  OR  TASK. 

AS  YOU  CAN  SEE,  I'M  OFFERING  LOTS  OF  ADVICE  BUT  LITTLE  ASSISI  AM  T.  YCU 
HAVE  TO  ANALYZE  THE  THREAT  YOURSELVES  FOR  YOUR  OWN  TRAINING  NEEDS.  WE  CAN  EEL? , 
BUT  ONLY  YOUR  TRAINED  TO  DO  IT.  AS  YOU  NEED  AID,  CONTACT  YOUR  THREAT  '•■"•'ACER 
OR  CONTACT  US  AT  DCSDOC.  WE’LL  DO  WHATEVER  WE  CAN.  WE'RE  TRYING.  AW  niTSIIOvs? 


PURPOSE 


TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION  TO  TASK  ANALYSTS  ON 
THE  USE  OF  THREAT  INFORMATION  IN  DEVELOPING  TRAIN¬ 
ING  LITERATURE 
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Kim** 


•  ANALYSIS 

*  COLLECTIVE  TRAINING 

*  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 

•  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LITERATURE 

*  EPMS 

*  ARTEPS 

*  SQTS 

•  DOCTRINAL 

*  HOW  TO  FIGHT 

*  OTHER  FMS,  TC's,  TMS 

•  TRAINING  STRATEGY 

*  COURSE  DEVELOPMENT 

*  USE  OF  THREAT  INFORMATION 
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MOTORIZED  RIFLE  DIVISION  HAS: 


27.5km 

20.5km 

60km 


280km 


72  HOWITZERS 

18  MULTIPLE  ROCKET  LAUNCHERS 

4  frog-7  launchers 

TANK  DIVISION  HAS: 

60  HOWITZERS 

18  MRL 

4  frog-7 

COMBINED  ARMS  ARMY  NORMALLY  HAS: 

3  x  mr  div:  216  howitzerSj  54  mrl.12  frog 

1  X  TANK  div:  60  HOWITZERS..  18  MRL,  4  FROG 

lx  ARTILLERY  REGIMENT  54  HOWITZERS 

1  X  SCUD  MISSILE  BRIGADE  _ 

+  GENERAL  SUPPORT  FROM  FRONT  ARTILLERY  UNITS 


THREAT 


ORGANIZATION 

DOCTRINE 

(toe) 

(htf) 

CHEMOPS 

STUDY 

CHEMICAL 

EXCURSION  TO 

EUROPE  1 1 1 

CHEMICAL 

ARCHITECTURAL 

STUDY 

ANALYZE  TO.  COUNTER  THREAT 

•  ARTEP 

*  TASK  ASSIGNMENT 

'*  TROOP  LEADER  ORIENTED 

*  PLAN/  SUPERVISE/  MONITOR 


TOP  -  DOWN 


9  SOLDIERS  MANUAL 

#  TASK  ASSIGNMENT 

*  EQUIPMENT  ORIENTED 

*  DO;  PERFORM,  ACCOMPLISH 

BOTTOM  -  l|P_ 

COLLECTIVE  MESHES  WITH  INDIVIDUAL 
EXAMPLE:  ss£  task  031-503-3006 

DECONTAMINATE  UNIT  EQUIPMENT 

UNIT  MEANS  COLLECTIVE  PARTICIPATION 

*  PLANS,  SUPERVISES 

SQT  S  TASK  MEANS  INDIVIDUAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
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NBC  COMMON  MODULE  FOR  ARTEP 


17  TASKS 

IQ  -  CORE  -  J_  MTOE 

DEVELOPED  BY  CHEMICAL  SCHOOL 

*  ATB  APPROVED 

ALL  THREAT  ORIENTED 
MODIFIER  FOR  ALL  TASKS 

*  DURING  PERIODS  OF  MOPP 

LINKED  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  COMMON  TASKS 


iLAPJjuyiipmwuii  whii 


1 


set 


*  CONTAIN  COMMbN  NEC  TASKS 

*  EQUIPMENT  ORIENTED  FOfc  INDIVIDUAL  SU&VtvAL 
AT  SKILL  LEVELS  1  AMD  2 

*  MESH  WITH  COLLECTIVE  AT  SKILL  LEVELS  3,  4, 
AND  5 

1  MTOE  RELATED 

*  ..  ROLE  MEL/RQLE  PLAYING 

THREAT  VS  FrIeNDLY 
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DOCTRINAL  LITERATURE 


•  THREAT  NOT  A  SEPARATE  TOPIC 

*  RELATIONSHIP  TO  SUBJECT  MATTER 


*  HOW  -  TO  -  FIGHT 

*  REVIEWED  BY  DCSDOC 

*  TREND  TO  THREAT  MANAGEMENT 

CHEMICAL  DOCTRINE  MANUALS 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  AGENTS 

*  DECONTAMINATION 

*  COLLECTIVE  PROTECTION 


TRAINING  STRATEGY 


UNIT  TRAINING  = 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING 


_ COURSE  DEVELQPI 

*  STAFFING  OF  NBC  UNITS 

ait/ncoes 

*  RECON  %  DECON  SPECIALISTS 

*  UNIT  CHEMICAL  NCO 

*  STAFF  CHEMICAL  OFFICER  POSITIONS 

*  Bn  CHEMICAL  OFFICER 


BASIC  OFFICER 

*  NBC  DEFENSE  CO,  PLATTON  LEADER 

*  COMPANY  COMMANDER  NBC  UNIT 


ADV  OFFICER 

*  brigade/division  staff  chemical  officer 
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(poi  OF  BASIC  OFFICER,) 

THREAT  BRIEFINGS 

*  Integration  of  threat  tactics 

TASKS  DESIGNED  TO  COUNTERTHREAT 


ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS 


ANNEX 


HOURS  TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


MANEUVER  BATTALION  CHEMICAL 

OFFICER  B 


NBC  ORGANIZATION 

B01 

4 

3C;  1PE2 

CROSS  ATTACHING  TO  MEET  THE 

B02 

2 

1C;  1PE2 

THREAT  FORCE 

BATTALION  COMMUNICATIONS 

BO  3 

2 

2PE1 

HASTY  SMOKE  EMPLOYMENT 

B04 

2 

1C;  1PE3 

IMPACT  OF  SMOKE  ON  COMBINED  ARMS 

OPERATION 

B05 

2 

1C;  1PE3 

LIMITED  VISIBILITY  B06 

SUBANNEX  TOTAL 

1 

1C 

BATTALION  OPERATIONS  IN  A 

NUCLEAR  ENVIRONMENT 

C 

NUCLEAR  THREAT 

C01 

3 

2C;  IF 

THREAT  POLICY,  EMPLOYMENT 

CAPABILITIES,  AND  DELIVERY 

SYSTEMS 

C02 

3 

2C;  . 5F ;  . 5TV 

US/NATO  POLICY,  EMPLOYMENT 

CAPABILITIES,  AND  DELIVERY 

SYSTEMS 

C03 

2 

1.5C;  . 5F 

SALT  TALKS  I  AND  II 

C04 

l 

1C 

INDIVIDUAL  NUCLEAR  DEFENSE 

C05 

1 

. 7C;  . 3F 

NUCLEAR  BURST  INFORMATION 

C06 

3 

1C;  2PE1 

NBC  WARNING  AND  REPORTING 

SYSTEM 

C07 

1 

1C 

FALLOUT  PREDICTION 

C08 

9 

9PE1 

RADIATION  FUNDAMENTALS 

C09 

2 

1 . 5C;  .5PE2 

BASICS  OF  RADIATION  DETECTION 

CIO 

1 

1C 

RAD I AC  INSTRUMENTS 

Cll 

4 

4PE1 

RADIOLOGICAL  MONITORING  AND 

SURVEY 

C12 

3 

1C;  2PE1 

FALLOUT  CONTAMINATION  PLOTTING 

C13 

1 

1PE2 

RADIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  EXERCISE 

C14 

8 

8PE1 

RADIATION  SHIELDING 

C15 

2 

. 5C;  1.5PE1 

EXPOSURE  GUIDANCE  AND  CONTROL 

C16 

2 

2C 

OPERATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  FALLOUT 
OPERATIONAS  ASPECTS  OF  INDUCED 

C17 

8 

8PE1 

RADIATION 

C18 

3 

3PE2 

NUCLEAR  VULNERABILITY  ANALYSIS 

C19 

2 

2PE2 

NUCLEAR  SURETY 

C20 

1 

1C 

OTHER  CONSIDERATION: 


•  CONSISTENT  THREAT  INFORMATION  BETWEEN  OOCTRlNAL 
AND  EPMS 


ANALYST 

Vi 

TNG 

LIT 

CONCEPT  & 

STUDIES 

Vi 

TNG 

•  SUBJECT  MATTER  EXPERT  SHOULD  BE 

*  THREAT  COMPETENT 

*  THREAT  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
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COURSE  -  Chemical  Officer  Basic  Course 

«  ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS  ANNEX  HOURS  TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


COMBAT  WEAPONS  AND  TROOP  LEADING 
SKILLS 

'  ACADEMIC  ORIENTATION  AND 
INTRODUCTION 

ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
EVALUATION 

M16A1  RIFLE  MECHANICAL  TRAINING 
M16A1  RIFLE  BATTLES IGHT  ZERO 
M16A1  RECORD  FIRE 
NIGHT  OBSERVATION  DEVICES 
M16A1  RIFLE  NIGHT  FIRE 
SECURITY  AND  INTELLIGENCE 
M2 03  GRENADE  LAUNCHER 
MEDICAL  LIFESAVING  PROCEDURES 
LAND  NAVIGATION 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  NAVIGATION  COURSE 

LANDMINE  WARFARE 

HAND  GRENADES 

M60  MACHINE  GUN 

LIGHT  ANTITANK  WEAPON  (M72A2) 

COMMUNICATIONS 

NBC  DEFENSIVE  TECHNIQUES 

CALIBER  .50  MACHINE  GUN 

.45  CALIBER  PISTOL 

DEMOLITION  TECHNIQUES 

SOVIET  ARMY 

SQUAD  TACTICS  FTX 

INDIVIDUAL  COMBAT  TECHNIQUES  FTX 

PATROLLING  FTX 

ARTILLERY 

TRAINING  MANAGEMENT 
LEADERSHIP 
TACTICAL  ROAD  MARCH 
MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT 
EMERGENCY  AND  PARTIAL 

DECONTAMINATION  PROCEDURES 
CODE  OF  CONDUCT 


A 


A01 

3 

1.5C;  . 5D 

A02 

3.5 

. 5D;  3E 

A03 

2 

1.3PE1;  ,7E 

AO  4 

4 

2.5PE1;  1.5E 

A05 

3 

3PE1 

A06 

4 

1PE1;  3E 

A07 

3 

2.5PE1;  . 5E 

AO  8 

4 

2 . 4PE2 ;  1.6E 

AO  9 

4 

2.9PE1;  1.1E 

A10 

4 

1.5PE2;  2.5E 

All 

12 

1.5PE1;  6.2PE2;  4 

A12 

8 

2PE1;  1.8PE2;  4.2 

A13 

8 

5.7PE1;  2.3E 

A14 

5 

2PE1 J  2.8E 

A15 

8 

5.5PE;  2.5E 

A16 

4 

3PE1;  IE 

A17 

8 

2.9PE1;  5. IE 

A18 

4 

2.7PE1;  . 3PE2;  IE 

A19 

5 

. 5C;  . 5D;  4PE1 

A20 

2 

2PE1 

A21 

5 

1C;  . 9D;  3PE1 

A22 

3 

1C;  2PE1 

A23 

40 

4PE1;  12PE2;  24E 

A24 

33 

23.2PE2;  9.8E 

A25 

60 

60PE1 

A26 

4 

1C;  2PE1?  IE 

A27 

12 

3.6C;  8.4PE3 

A28 

12 

12PE3 

A29 

4 

4PE2 

A30 

12 

3C?  9PE1 

A31 

4 

3.5PE1;  . 5C 

A32 

2 

1C?  IF 
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ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS 

ANNEX 

HOURS 

TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

MANEUVER  BATTALION  CHEMICAL 

OFFICER 

B 

NBC  ORGANIZATION 

Boi 

4 

3C;  1PE2 

CROSS  ATTACHING  TO  MEET  THE 

B02 

2 

1C}  1PE2 

THREAT  FORCE 

BATTALION  COMMUNICATIONS 

B03 

2 

2PE1 

HASTY  SMOKE  EMPLOYMENT 

B04 

2 

1C;  1PE3 

IMPACT  OF  SMOKE  ON  COMBINED  ARMS 

OPERATION 

B05 

? 

1C;  1PE3 

LIMITED  VISIBILITY 

B06 

i 

1C 

SUBANNEX 

TOTAL 

BATTALION  OPERATIONS  IN  A 

NUCLEAR  ENVIRONMENT 

C 

NUCLEAR  THREAT 

C01 

3 

2C;  IF 

THREAT  POLICY,  EMPLOYMENT 

CAPABILITIES,  AND  DELIVERY 

SYSTEMS 

C02 

3 

2C;  . 5F;  . 5TV 

US/NATO  POLICY,  EMPLOYMENT 

CAPABILITIES,  AND  DELIVERY 

SYSTEMS 

CO  3 

2 

1.5C;  . 5F 

SALT  TALKS  I  AND  II 

C04 

1 

1C 

INDIVIDUAL  NUCLEAR  DEFENSE 

C05 

1 

. 7C;  . 3F 

NUCLEAR  BURST  INFORMATION 

C06 

3 

1C;  2PE1 

NBC  WARNING  AND  REPORTING 

SYSTEM 

C07 

1 

1C 

FALLOUT  PREDICTION 

C08 

9 

9PE1 

RADIATION  FUNDAMENTAL* 

CO* 

2 

l.SC;  . SPE2 

BASICS  OF  RADIATION  DETECTION 

CIO 

1 

1C 

RAD I AC  INSTRUMENTS 

Cll 

4 

4PE1 

RADIOLOGICAL  MONITORING  AND 

SURVEY 

C12 

3 

1C;  2PE1 

FALLOUT  CONTAMINATION  PLOTTING 

C13 

1 

1PE2 

RADIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  EXERCISE 

C14 

8 

8PE1 

RADIATION  SHIELDING 

C15 

2 

. 5C;  1.5PE1 

EXPOSURE  GUIDANCE  AND  CONTROL 

C16 

2 

2C 

OPERATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  FALLOUT 

C17 

8 

8PE1 

OPERATIONAS  ASPECTS  OF  INDUCED 

RADIATION 

C18 

3 

3PE2 

NUCLEAR  VULNERABILITY  ANALYSIS 

Cl  9 

2 

2PE2 

NUCLEAR  SURETY 

C2Q 

1 

1C 
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ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS 


ANNEX 


HOURS  TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


NUCLEAR  ACCIDENT/INCIDENT 


CONTROL 

C21 

1 

.  5C? 

•  5F 

ALPHA  INSTRUMENTS 

C22 

2 

2PE1 

CONTROL  AND  REPORTING  OF 
RADIOACTIVE  MATERIAL 

C23 

1 

1C 

SEMINAR 

C24 

1 

IS 

BATTALION  OPERATIONS  IN  A 
ENVIRONMENT  EXAMINATION 

NUCLEAR 

C25 

4 

2E1; 

2E2 

CRITIQUE 

C26 

1 

IS 

SUBANNEX  TOTAL 


BATTALION  OPERATION  IN  A  CHEMICAL/ 
BIOLOGICAL  ENVIRONMENT  D 


HISTORY  OF  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

THREAT  POLICY  AND  DELIVERY 

D01 

1 

1C 

SYSTEMS 

US/NATO  POLICY  AND  DELIVERY 

DO  2 

2 

1.5C 

:?  .  5F 

SYSTEMS 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT/TRENDS  IN 

DO  3 

1 

1C 

RESEARCH 

D04 

4 

4C 

M17  SERIES  PROTECTIVE  MASK 
PROTECTIVE  EQUIPMENT  AND 

DO  5 

3 

ID; 

. 4TV;  1.6PE1 

CLOTHING 

DO  6 

1 

1PE1 

MOPP 

CHEMICAL  CASUALTY/INCAPACITATING 

D07 

1 

1C 

AGENTS 

CHEMICAL  AGENT  DETECTION  AND 

D08 

4 

3C; 

IF 

IDENTIFICATION 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  CHEMICAL 

DO  9 

4 

2D? 

2PE1 

MUNITIONS 

LIVE  EXERCISE  IN  CHEMICAL 

DIO 

1 

,6C; 

.  4PE1 

DETECTION  AND  IDENTIFICATION 

M8  CHEMICAL  AGENT  AUTOMATIC 

Dll 

2 

,5D? 

1.5PE1 

ALARM 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL  OF 

D12 

8 

1C; 

. 3TV;  6.7PE1 

CONTAMINATED  AREAS 

D13 

2 

1C? 

1PE2 

COLLECTIVE  PROTECTION 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  EQUIPMENT 

D14 

2 

1C; 

1PE2 

DECONTAMINATION  PROCEDURES 

D15 

2 

1C, 

1PE1 

UNIT  NBC  DEFENSE  TEAMS 

UNIT  PREPARATION  FOR  CHEMICAL 

D16 

1 

.SC, 

.5PE2 

ATTACK 

D17 

2 

2C 

CHEMICAL  SURETY 

CHEMICAL  ACCIDENT/INCIDENT 

D18 

1 

1C 

CONTROL 

D19 

1 

1C 

ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS 

ANNEX 

HOURS 

TYPE 

OF  INSTRUCTION 

DISEASE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

D20 

1 

1C 

THREAT  POLICY  AND  DELIVERY 

SYSTEMS  D2I 

US/NATO  POLICY  AND  NEW  DEFENSIVE 

1 

1C 

DEVELOPMENTS 

D22 

1 

1C 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL 

DEFENSE 

D23 

1 

•  6C; 

.4F 

TECHNICAL  ASPECTS  OF 

MICROBIOLOGY 

D24 

2 

2C 

INFECTION  AND  IMMUNITY 

D25 

1 

1C 

POTENTIAL  ANTIPERSONNEL/ 

ANTIPLANT  AGENTS 

D26 

2 

2C 

POTENTIAL  METHODS  OF 

DISSEMINATION 

D27 

1 

1C 

BIOLOGICAL  DETECTION  AND 

DEFENSE 

D28 

2 

2C 

BIOLOGICAL  SAMPLING 

D29 

1 

lPEl 

SEMINAR 

D30 

1 

IS 

EXAMINATION 

D31 

3 

2E3 ; 

1E1 

CRITIQUE 

D32 

1 

IS 

SEMINAR  ON  THE  COMBINED  ARMS 

TEAM  ON  THE  CONTAMINATED 

BATTLEFIELD 

SUBANNEX 

BATTALION  TRAINING  MANAGEMENT 

D33 

TOTAL 

E 

3 

3S 

THE  ARMY  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

E01 

1 

1C 

TRAINING  AMMUNITION  MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEMS 

£02 

1 

1C 

NBC  TRAINING  INTEGRATION 

E03 

1 

1C 

WRITING  OBJECTIVES 

E04 

1 

1C 

DEVELOPING  OUTLINES  TO  TRAIN 

SM  TASKS 

EQ5 

2 

.  5C; 

1.5PE2 

PREPARING  AND  CONDUCTING 

INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 

E06 

3 

.  5C; 

2 . 5PE2 

EVALUATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 

COLLECTIVE  TRAINING 

E07 

3 

.  5C; 

2.5PE2 

CAREER  PROGRESSION  AND  PROPER 

UTILIZATION  OF  THE  54E,  EPMS 

E08 

1 

1C 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 

THE  54E  AT  COMPANY  LEVEL 

E09 

1 

1C 

UNIT  NBC  INSPECTION  TECHNIQUES 

E10 

4 

1C, 

3  PEI 
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ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS 

ANNEX 

HOURS 

UNIT  NBC  DEFENSE  TRAINING 

Ell 

3 

PROFICIENCY  TESTING  METHODS, 

SOP  PREPARATION  NBC  DEFENSE 

ANNEX 

E12 

4 

SUBANNEX  TOTAL 


4  NBC  DEFENSE  PLATOON  LEADER 


THE  NBC  DEFENSE  PLATOON 
ORGANIZING  THE  PLATOON  FOR 
COMBAT 

OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS 
DEFENSIVE  OPERATIONS 
NAIC/CAIC  OPERATIONS 
TAKING  CHARGE  OF  THE  PLATOON 
CLIMATE  FOR  MOTIVATION 
DISRUPTIVE  INFLUENCES 
USING  YOUR  NCO'S 
KNOWING  YOUR  SOLDIERS 
CLASSES  OF  SUPPLY 
PROPERTY  RECORDS 
METHODS  OF  RELIEF  FROM 
RESPONSIBILITY 

ORGANIZATIONAL  REPAIR  PARTS  PLL 
CONVENTIONAL  AMMUNITION  AND 
MISSILE  SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 
SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 
POLICY  AND  DOCTRINE 
PREVENTXVX  MAINTENANCE 
MATERIAL  READINESS  AND  UNIT 
READINESS 

ARMY  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

UNIT  MAINTENANCE  OPERATIONS 

TAMMS 

ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
TRAINING  STATUS 

SELECTING  PLATOON/SQUAD  MISSIONS 
AND  TASKS  FOR  TRAINING 
SELECTING  INDIVIDUAL/LEADER 
TASKS  FOR  TRAINING 
PRIORITIZING  MISSION/TASKS 
PLANNING  MULTI-ECHELON  TRAINING 
CONVENTIONAL  RECONNAISSANCE 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NBC  RECONNAIS¬ 
SANCE 

MOVEMENT  TECHNIQUES 


F01 

F02 

F03 

F04 

F05 

F06 

F07 

F08 

F09 

F10 

Fll 

F12 

F13 

F14 

F15 

F16 

F17 

F18 

F19 

F20 

F21 

F22 

F23 

F24 

F25 

F26 

F27 

F28 

F29 

F30 


1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 
1 
2 

4 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 


2 

1.5 

.5 

2 

1 

1 

1 


TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
1C;  2 PE2 


1C;  3PE2 


. 5C;  . 5TV 

1C;  1PE3 

1C 

1C 

1C;  2PE1 

1C 

1C 

. 5C;  1.5PE3 
1C;  2PE2 
1C;  2PE2 
.  5C,  .5PE2 
. 5C;  1.5PE3 

2C;  2PE2 
1C;  1PE3 

2C 

1C 

1C 

2C 

. SC;  1.5PE3 
. 4C;  . 6TV 
2C;  1PE3 
1C;  1PE3 

. 5C;  1.5PE2 

. 5C;  1.5PE2 

. 5C;  1PE2 
.  5PE2 
1C;  1PE2 
1C 

1C 

1C 
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ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS 


ANNEX 


HOURS  TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SUPERVISE  CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL 


RECONNAISSANCE  OPERATIONS 
SUPERVISE  RADIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

F31 

4 

2PE1;  2PE2 

OPERATIONS 

F32 

4 

2PE1;  2PB2 

DECON  SITE  RECON 

F33 

1 

1C 

REAR  AREA  PROTECTION 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISE  - 

F34 

2 

2C 

RECONNAISSANCE 

F35 

8 

8PE1 

THE  CONTAMINATED  BATTLEFIELD 

F36 

1 

ic 

DECONTAMINATION  THEORY 

EMERGENCY  AND  PARTIAL 

F37 

1 

1C 

DECONTAMINATION  PROCEDURES 
PARTIAL  DECONTAMINATION  OF  OTHER 

F38 

2 

1C*  lPBl 

UNITS 

COMPLETE  PERSONNEL/EQUIPMENT 

F39 

3 

1C*  1PE2;  1PE1 

DECONTAMINATION 

Ml 2  PDDA  OPERATION  AND 

F40 

2 

2C 

CAPABILITIES 

F41 

8 

8PE1 

PDS  -  PLANNING  OPERATIONS 

F42 

4 

2PE3;  2PE1 

EDS  -  PLANNING  OPERATIONS 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  NBC  DEFENSE 

F43 

4 

2PE3;  2PE1 

COMPANY 

F44 

2 

2C 

TERRAIN  DECONTAMINATION 

COMBINED  PERSONNEL/EQUIPMENT 

F45 

4 

1C*  1PE3 ;  2PE1 

DECONTAMINATION 

F46 

8 

8PE1 

SEMINAR 

F47 

1 

IS 

EXAMINATION 

F48 

3 

IE*  1E2*  1E3 

CRITIQUE  F49 

SUBANNEX  TOTAL 

THE  SMOKE  GENERATOR  PLATOON  G 

1 

IS 

THE  SMOKE  GENERATOR  PLATOON 
ORGANIZING  THE  PLATOON  FOR 

G01 

1 

. 5C;  . 5TV 

COMBAT 

G02 

2 

1C;  1PE3 

TAKING  CHARGE  OF  THE  PLATOON 

G03 

1 

1C 

HISTORY  OF  SMOKE  EMPLOYMENT 

SMOKE  OPERATIONS  ON  MODERN 

G04 

1 

,5C,  . 5F 

BATTLEFIELD 

G05 

1 

1C 

US/NATO  WEAPON  SYSTEMS 

G06 

1 

1C 

THREAT  WEAPON  SYSTEMS 

EFFECTS  OF  SMOKE  ON  WEAPONS 

G07 

1 

1C 

SYSTEMS 

G08 

1 

. 4C;  . 6TV 

OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS 

609 

1 

1C 

DEFENSIVE  OPERATIONS 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DELIBERATE 

G10 

1 

1C 

SMOKE  OPERATIONS 

Gil 

2 

2.C 

TYPES  OF  SMOKE  SCREENS 

G12 

1 

. 4C;  . 6TV 
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ANNEX  TITLE  AND  SUBJECTS 

EFFECTS  OF  WEATHER  AND  TERRAIN 
ON  SMOKE 

SMOKE  EQUIPMENT  AND  MUNITIONS 
M3A3  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
PLANNING  SMOKE  OPERATIONS  - 
OFFENSE 

*  SMOKE  EXERCISE  -  OFFENSE 
PLANNING  SMOKE  OPERATIONS  - 
DEFENSE 

SMOKE  EXERCISE  -  DEFENSE 
SUPPORT  OF  HASTY  SMOKE  OPERATIONS 
SMOKE  SUPPORT  OF  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS 

SMOKE  EXERCISE  -  RIVER  CROSSING 

SMOKE  SEMINAR 

EXAMINATION 

HISTORY  OF  FLAME 

LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 

MOUT 

FLAME  FUELS  AND  DEVICES 
FLAME  FIELD  EXPEDIENTS 
PREPARING  FLAME,  FIELD  EXPEDIENTS 
DETERMINING  TRAINING  LOCATION 
AND  RESOURCES 

SELECTING  TASKS  FOR  TRAINING 
DURING  UNSCHEDULED  TIME 
TRAINING  ROLE  OF  OFFICERS/NCOs 
PLATOON  TRAINING  MEETING 


ANNEX 

HOURS 

TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

G13 

2 

1C;  ID 

G14 

2 

1C;  1PE1 

G15 

5 

5PE1 

G16 

4 

2C;  2PE3 

G17 

4 

4PE1 

G18 

4 

2C;  2PE3 

G19 

4 

4PE1 

G20 

2 

2C 

G21 

2 

2C 

G22 

4 

1C;  3PE1 

G23 

2 

2S 

G24 

3 

IE;  1E2;  1E3 

G25 

1 

1C 

G26 

1 

1C 

G27 

1 

1C 

G28 

3 

1C;  ID;  1PE1 

G29 

1 

1C 

G30 

5 

4PE1;  ID 

G31 

2 

. 5C;  1.5PE2 

G32 

1 

. 5C;  . 5PE2 

G33 

1 

1C 

G34 

2 

. 5C;  1.5PE2 
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TRADOC  ENLISTED  TRAINING  STRATEGY 
CONFERENCE 
21  AUGUST  1979 
FORT  LEAVENWORTH.  KANSAS 

A  COMMANDANT'S  TRAINING 
STRATEGY 

bv 

MO  William  J.  Hilaman 
Commandar 

US  Army  Signal  Cantar  and  Fort  Gordon 
Ft.  Gordon,  Qaorgla 


¥ 


A  COMMANDANT'S  TRAINING 
STRATEGY 

-  AND- 

A  LARGE  GAR 
-  AND— 

HOW  WE  MIGHT  FILL  THE  GAP 


r 


A  COMMANDANTS 
TRAINING  STRATEGY 

THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT 

"AU.  THAT  I  DO  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  ULTIMATE 
PURPOSE  OF  IMPROVING  UNIT  READINESS" 

-THEREFORE- 

"MY  TRAINING  STRATEGY  WILL  BE  FOCUSED 
ON  UNITS" 

"MY  GOAL  DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  AROUND 
TRAINING  THE  SOLDIER  BUT  RATHER  ON 
ASSURING  THAT  THE  UNIT  HAS  A  TRAINED 
SOLDIER" 


A  RLVIEW  OF  THE  INFORMATION  PRESENTED  AT  THE  3  APRIL  COMMANDERS' 
CONFERENCE  WHICH  PROVIDED  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  SIGNAL  SCHOOL'S 
TRAINING  STRATEGY.  THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE  AND  MANY  PEOPLE  MIS¬ 
UNDERSTAND.  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  UNIT  MUST  BE  KNOWN  AND  TRAINING 
DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THOSE  NEEDS... NOT  THE  INSTITUTION'S/SCHOOL'S 
NEEDS.  MY  ONLY  COMMANDMENT. 


,  t 


5- 


% 


! 

A  COMMANDANTS  TRAINING  STRATEGY 


THE  UNIT  ENVIRONMENT  A|  I  SEE  ITI 


•  SOLOIERS  ARE  REPORTING  TO  UNITS  LACKING  SOME  OF 
THE  NEEOED  SKILLS 

•  THE  READING  LEVEL  OF  TODAY'S  SOLDIER  IS  LOW 

•  WITHOUT  UTILIZATION  AND  CONTINUOUS  REINFORCE¬ 
MENT  TRAINING  IN  UNITS.  SOLplERS  FORGET  MUCH  OF 
WHAT  THEY  WERE  TAUGHT 

•  THERE  ARE  ENOUGH  REFERENCE  MANUALS  AND 
EXTENSION  TRAINING  MATERIALS  TO  FILL  A 
SOLOIER  S  ROOM 


FOCUSING  ON  THE  UNIT  IS  PARAMOUNT. 
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•  THERE  CONTINUES  TO  BE  A  LACK  OF  UNDERSTANDING 
ABOUT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  UNIT  TRAINING 
(READINESS)  AND  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 

•  TODAY,  THE  COMMUNICATOR'S  EQUIPMENT  IN  UNITS  IS 
COMPLEX  AND  DIVERSE 

•  THE  IMPACT  OF  OIV-8S  UPON  COMMUNICATIONS/ 
ELECTRONICS  IS  MIND  BOGGLING 

•  INDIVIDUALS  TEND  TO  FOCUS  ON  THEIR  JOB  AND  NOT 
THE  TOTAL  8YSTEM 


•  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRAINER.  IN  UNITS.  IS  THE  NCO 


*■  t 


WE  HAVE  NOT  TRAINED 
THE  NCO» 

TO  DO  THE  JOB 


mis  FACT  IS  THAT  IMPRESSED  UPCN  US  TOE  NEED  TO  HAVE  A  TRAINING 
5IRATBGY.  ..A  STRATEGY  WHICH  OVESOCHES  OUR  MOST  SIGNIFICANT 
SHORTFALL. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  SKILL  LEVELS  AND  DISSIMILAR  MOS  IN  SIGNAL 
CORPS  CMF,  I.E.,  CMF  31,  DICTATES  THE  NEED  FOR  PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  TRAINING. 


5-B 


1  .  ■  1 

.  :  ••  1 t 

1  1 

c  -  \  -  f 

STRATEGIC 

MICROWAVE 


DIAL  CENTRAL 
OFFICE 


36E 

El  THRU  E6 


\ 


CABLE  SPLICER  CABLE  INSTALLATION 

.  ■■ijji.i.  .1  -i..  i.  . .  . 


E7 


INSTALLATION  AND  OPERATION 
(TACTICAL  AND  FIXED) 

'-"Tl 


I 


* 

i'Wl 

MULTICHANNEL 


RADIO  TELETYPEWRITER  TACTICAL  CIRCUIT  CONTROL 

31Z  COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS 
{  OPERATIONS  CHIEF 


WHEN  PROMOTED  TO  E-7,  THE  36E  ENTERS  A  NEW  WORLD 


FIXED  STATION 
COMCEN 


TACTICAL  SYSTEMS 


AT  E-8/9 ,  HIS  RESPONSIBILITIES  ARE  EXPANDED  EVEN 
FURTHER . 


CMF-31 

A  SKILLED  TECHNICAL  TRAINER? 


AN  NCO  ONLY  TRAINED  IN  CABLE  SPLICING  OR  ANTENNA 
INSTALLATION 


WHEN  PROMOTED  TO  E-7/S  IE  RESPONSIBLE  TO: 


•  ENGINEER  AND  OPERATE  AN  ENTIRE  DIV/CORPS  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM  INTEGRATING-TELEPHONE-CABLE'RAOIOS-8ATELLITES- 
MICROWAVE/MULTICHANNEL-COMPUTER  SWITCHING  SYSTEM 


AND 


IS  RESPONSIBLE  TO  TRAIN  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  SECTION/UNIT 


A  DEFINITE  NEED  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  TRAINING... 


A 

• .  i  A- 


+ 


TO 

PILL  THE  GAP 

WE  MUST  PROVIDE  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
NCO  WITH  THE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
REQUIRED  TO 

•  DO  THEIR  JOBS 

•  TRAIN  THEIR  SOLDIERS 
TO  00  THEIR  JOBS 
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WHAT  DO  WE 
HAVE  TODAY? 


CURRENT  NCO  RESIDENT  TRAINING  DOES  NOT 
PROVIDE  SIGNAL  TECHNICAL  NEEDS 


CRT  ARMS 


SIGNAL 

•MA 


NO  SNCOC 


ANCOC 


ANCOC  (INSUFFICIENT  TECHNICAL  TNG) 


SNCOC 


NOSTC 


PNCOC 


NO  PTC 


■ASIC  CBT  TNG 


TNG  SCOPE 
.  (TOO  BROAD) 


NCO  PROGRESSIVE  TRAINING,  AS  ENVISIONED  UNDER  EPMS ,  IS 
TEAX  TC  NONEXISTENT  IN  SIGNAL. 


2 


OF 


INSUFFICIENT  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  A  WORLD  OF  COMPLEX 
EQUIPMENT . 
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WHERE  SHOULD  WE 


BE  GOING 


OUR  ALLIES  EXCEL  IN  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 
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OUR  ALLIES  EXCEL  IN  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 


'1 


THE  BRITISH  TRAIN  TECHNICAL  COMPETENCE.  COMPARE  OUR 
OPERATOR /MA I NTA I NER  TRAINING  TO  THEIRS. 
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tvs 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


•  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  PROVIDE  NCO  TRAINING 

•  THE  QUESTIONS  ARE 

•  HOW  TO  IMPLEMENT  IT 

•  HOW  TO  MANAGE  IT 

•  HOW  TO  RESOURCE  IT 
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THOUGHTS 

•  INITIAL  ENTRY  TRAINING  FOCUSED  ON  FIRST 
ASSIGNMENT 

▲EXAMPLE:  31 M 

•  COMBINE  MORE  OPERATOR  COURSES  AND  PRODUCE 
THE  BASIC  COMMUNICATOR 

▲EXAMPLES:  36K,  36C.  OSS.  31V 

•  CONTRACT  OUT  AS  MUCH  AS  WE  CAN 

•  WE  NEED  MILPERCEN  HELP 

•  WE  WILL  NEED  ARMY  COMMITMENT  TO  RESIDENT 
PORTION 

•  IF  WE  REALLY  WANT  TO  DO  IT  RIGHT.  YEOMAN  AND 
FOREMAN  OF  SIGNALS  TRAINING  WOULD  BE  TIED  TO 
PROMOTION 


SOME  ISSUES  THAT  WERE  ADDRESSED  TO  BRING  TECHNICAL 
TRAINING  UP  TO  YEOMAN  AND  FOREMAN  STANDARDS. 
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CO  TRADOC  GUIDANCE 


PHASE  I  -  IDENTIFY  OPTIMUM  BALANCE  BETWEEN  IET, 
NCOES,  TRAINING  SUPPORT  MATERIAL  USING 
PRESENT  RESOURCES 

PHASE  II  -  DETERMINE  TNG  RESOURCES  REQUIRED  FOR 
UNITS  TO  ACHIEVE  *  MAINTAIN  ARTEP  &  SM 
STANDARDS  WITHIN  PRESENT  CMF  STRUCTURE 

PHASE  III-  IDENTIFY  &  NARROW  THE  GAP  BETWEEN 
CAPABILITIES  &  REQUIREMENTS  WITH 
RESTRUCTURED  CMF 


TEE  METHODOLOGY  EXTRACTED  FROM  COMMANDING  GENERAL 
TRADOC  GUIDANCE. 


\ 


*-?n 


THE  APPROACH 


•  UNIT  NEEDS 

•  STRUCTURE 

•  PERSONNEL 

•  EQUIPMENT 

•  JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS 
TRAINING  BASED  ON  UNIT  NEEDS 

•  IN  THE  FIELD 

•  IN  THE  INSTITUTION 

•  COST  ANALYSIS 

•  PHASE  I 

•  PHASE  II 

•  PHASE  III 


THE  FUNDA?*ENTAL  STEPS  IN  FORMING  THE  STRATEGY.  NOTE 
THAT  UNIT  NEEDS  ARE  FOREMOST. 


u 


PHASE  I 

TRAINING  ANALYSIS 


TRAINING  ANALYSIS 

FIVE  SIGNAL  CORPS  CMFs 


•  28  AVN  C-E  SYS  MAINT 

•  29  C-E  MAINT 

•  31  C-E  OPERATIONS 

•  74  ADP 

•  84  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AND  AV 


THE  TOTAL  SIGNAL  CORPS  RESPONSIBILITY ...  108 ,000  ACTIVE 
AND  RESERVE  SOLDIERS  IN  FIVE  CKF . 
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HOW  TRAINING  WAS  ENVISIONED  UNDER  ORIGINAL  EPMS 
PHILOSOPHY . 


THE  CURRENT  MOS  TRAINING 
STRUCTURE  S  PROBLEMS 


•  TASK  DISTRIBUTION  -  ANYTHING  THAT  NEEDED 
RESIDENT  TRAINING  WAS  THROWN  INTO  IET.  (SKILL 
LEVEL  1.  2.  3  TASKS) 

•  IET  PAYS  LIP  SERVICE  TO  SOME  OF  THE  TASKS 
BECAUSE  OF  TIME  CONSTRAINTS 

•  WHEN  THE  SOLDIER  NEEDS  SKILL  LEVEL  2  &  3 
MASTERY.  3  YEARS  LATER.  THERE  IS  NO  TRAINING 

•  WHEN  THE  SOLDIER  GETS  PROMOTED  INTO  A 
CAPPER  MOS 

-  AGAIN  THERE  IS  NO  TRAINING  AND  FOR  THE 

MOST  PART  THE  NCO  IS  NOT  QUALIFIED 
TECHNICALLY  TO  HOLD  THE  MOS 


COMING  TO  GRIPS  WITH  THE  REAL  WORD  DURING  PHASE  I 
ANALYSIS  UNCOVERED  SHORTCOMINGS. 


PROPOSED 

INDIVIDUAL  MOS  TRAINING  STRUCTURE 


31Z 


WITH  THE  PROPOSED  STRUCTURE 


•  SKILL  LEVEL  1  TASKS  WILL  BE  TAUGHT  IN  IET 

•  SKILL  LEVEL  2,  3,  4  TASKS  REQUIRING  RESIDENT 
TRAINING  WILL  BE  TAUGHT  IN  LATER  RESIDENT 
TRAINING 

•  BECAUSE  OF  COSTS  AND  MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  WITH  RESIDENTTRAINING  AT 
EACH  SKILL  LEVEL  '  RESIDENT  TRAINING  WILL  BE 
SET  AT  SKILL  LEVEL  1,  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3,  AND  SKILL 
LEVEL  4/6 

•  ADVANCED  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  WILL  BE 
PROVIDED  WITHIN  THE  MOS 

•  CAPPER/MERGER  TRAINING  WILL  BE  PROVIDED 
WHEN  THE  NCO  MOVES  INTO  THE  BROADER 
TECHNICAL  FIELD 


REALIGNMENT  OF  TASKS  TO  ACCOMMODATE  TRAINING  AT  ALL 
SKILL  LEVELS. 


4 


WHAT  WE  EXPECT  TO  ACHIEVE 


•  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  FOCUS  IN  IET  ON  THE  SOLDIER'S 
FIRST  JOB 

•  WILL  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  OFFER  THE  SOLDIER 
AT  THE  END  OF  HIS  FIRST  ENLISTMENT 

•  WILL  ASK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COMMITTMENT  IN 
RETURN  FOR  THE  TRAINING 

•  WILL  PROVIDE  SKILL  LEVEL  2.  3.  4  TRAINING 
WHERE  IT  IS  NEEDED  -  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL 


L  A 


THE  END  PRODUCT  -  A  QUALIFIED  SOLDIER,  TECHNICIAN  AND 
TRAINER. 


V 


9 


HOW  TO  RESOURCE 
IT 

(PHASE  I) 


. 


A  TRAININ 


f 


ANALYSIS  ^EXAMPLE 


MOS  0  5  C ,  RADIO  TELETYPEWRITER  (RATT) 


I 
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COST  FACTORS 


ANALYSIS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  ARMY  COST  PER 
STUDENT  TRAINING  WEEK 

•  MILITARY  INSTRUCTORS 

•  MILITARY  OVERHEAD  (ADMIN) 

•  CIVILIAN  INSTRUCTORS 

•  CIVILIAN  OVERHEAD  (ADMIN) 

•  EQUIP  DEPRECIATION 

•  STUDENT  PAY 

•  BASE  OPS  COST  -  CIV 

•  BASE  OPS  COST  -  MIL 

•  TRAINING  AIDS  •  CIV 

•  TRAINING  AIDS  -  MIL 

•  MATERIAL  DEVELOPER  SUPPORT  -  CIV 

•  MATERIAL  DEVELOPER  SUPPORT  •  MIL 

•  AMMUNITION 


KEY  COST  FACTORS. 
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FORMULA 


CURRENT 

OfC  (RATT)  SKILL  LIVSL  1 


*  x  #OF  WEEKS  x  COST  PER 

OF  STUDENTS  IN  TRAINING  STUDENT  WEEK 


THE  COSTING  FORMULA . 


t 


FORMULA 


CtNMtNT 
i1T)  SKILL  L 


OSC  (RAtt)  SKILL  LSVSL 1 


* 

X 

•OF  WEEKS 

x 

cost  SEN 

■g 

COST 

OF  STUDENTS 

IN  TRAIN) NO 

STUDENT  WEEK 

•ASIC 

COST 

STUDENTS 

X 

MS 

X 

MS 

COST  FOR 

WKS 

STUWK 

«SP 

BASIC  mo 

2SSO 

X 

S.S 

X 

OS2 

S 

M.SSO.SSO 

CALENDAR  TEAR  1978  DATA  WAS  USED  IN  THE  COMPUTATIONS. 
BASIC  TRAINING  COST  SHOW  FOR  THE  OSC  MOS. 


*-■*4 


CURRENT 

OftC  (RAT?)  SKILL  LEVEL  1 

FORMULA 


* 

X 

♦OF  WEEKS 

x 

COST  FER 

COST 

OF  STUDENTS 

IN  TRAINING 

STUDENT  WEEK 

BASIC 

COST 

STUDENTS 

X 

RES 

X 

FER 

COST  FOR 

WKS 

STU  WK 

•ASIC  TNG 

2660 

X 

8.2 

X 

•362 

— 

•4.S60.8S0 

STUDENTS 


X 


TECH 

RES 

WKS 


COST 

FER 

STU  WK 


COST  FOR 
TECH  TNG 


2SS0 


X  8.S  X  M26 


•21 .42B.2BO 


AIT/TECHNICAL  TRAINING  COSTS  FOR  05C  DURING  IET  COMPUTED 


PONMUtA 


CUMtMT 

(MATT)  (MULL  LCVCL 1 


•  X  •OFWCCKS  V coBT  •***  s 

or  rruotNTs  in  tnmnino  itudcnt  whk 


COOT 


rruocNTt 

X 

OAMC 

Nit 

WK6 

X 

COOT 

PIN 

ITUWK 

mm 

if 

& 

MM 

X 

1.1 

X 

I1U 

s 

i 

i 

6TUOKNT* 

X 

TICN 

Nil 

WKt 

X 

COST 

PIN 

truWK 

= 

COtTPON 
TCCH  TNO 

MfO 

X 

t.t 

X 

MM 

= 

•21.4X1,260 

COST  PON  COST  PON  TOTAL 

NAWCTNO  +  TMNTWQ  S  COPT 


TOTAL  TRAINING  COSTS  FOR  AN  05C  UNDER  OST-1 . 


PROPOSED 

OEC  (RAID  SKILL  LEVEL  1 


BASIC 

COST 

MS 

SIR 

COST  SOS 

STUOCNTt 

X 

VMS 

X 

STUVM  = 

SASIC  TWO 

MM 

X 

S.2 

X 

DU 

MJMJM 

COSTS  FOR  BASIC  TRAINING  UNDER  PROPOSED  POI  FOR  05C. 
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m 


FftOFOSED 

OfC  (HAttl  SKILL  LEVEL  1 


ISHC 

St* 

COST 

XCM 

cost  son 

STUDENTS 

X 

wxs 

X 

8TU  Wfc  = 

•AMCTNO 

MSO 

X 

1.2 

X 

•M2  s 

S4.ftS0.SM 

STUDENT! 

sst 

b*  . 

COST  SON 

X 

WKt 

X 

stuwx 

ttCHTNG 

MM 

X 

sft 

X 

s«X*  = 

ft14.ftSS.S00 

COSTS  FOR  AIT  UNDER  PROPOSED  POI  FOR  05C. 


OSC  WATT)  SKILL  LEVEL  1 


rruoiNTt 

2  MO 

STU  DINTS 


COST  SON 
BASIC  TNG 


44.SS0.SS0 


BASIC 

MS 

WKS  X 

COST 

MS 

STU  WK 

= 

COST  FOR 
BASIC  TNG 

B.2  X 

•SS2 

= 

S4.SS0.SS0 

TECH 

MS 

WKS  X 

COST 

FES 

STU  WK 

s 

COST  FOR 
TECH  TNG 

B.S  X 

SS2S 

= 

S14.SSS.800 

COST  FOB 
TECH  TNG 

- 

TOTAL 

COST 

14.SSS.S00 

s 

S1S.717.0S0 

’THAT  THE  DOLLAR  BREAKOUT  LOOKS  LIKE  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED 
05C  POI  FOR  SKILL  LEVEL  1  TRAINING. 
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PROPOSED 

O0C  (RATT)  SKILL  LEVEL  2  /3 


STUDENT*  X 


TECH 

RES 

WKS 


x 


COST 

PER 

STU  WK 


COST  FOR 
TECH  TWO 


S41 


X  7  X  «82S 


•3.124.278 


COSTING  POR  05C  8L-2/3  TRAINING. 


OSC  (RATT)  TRADE-OFFS 


SL1 

8A  VINOS 


SL2 

COST 


86.668.7B0  -  83.124,276 


83,434.476 


DOLLARS  GENERATED  IN  ONE  MOS  (05C)  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO 
IMPLEMENT  TRAINING  IN  OTHER  MOS. 


AND  THE 
REST  OF 
CMF  31 


SKILL  LEVEL  I  TRAINING  THAT  IS  READY  FOR  APPROVAL  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION . 


SKILL  LEVEL  2  TRAINING  THAT  IS  READY  FOR  APPROVAL  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION. 


SKILL  LEVEL  3  TRAINING  FOP.  31V  EXISTS  NOW  AT  FORT  SILL. 
AN  ADDITIONAL  THREE  WEEKS  ABOVE  THE  CURRENT  NINE  WEEK 
PROGRAM  IS  PROJECTED. 
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5 


THE  EXISTING  ANCOC  COURSE  FOR  C?!F  31  WILL  BE  THE  VEHICLE. 


ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 
CMF  31 


PERSONNEL:  +7 

FACILITIES: 

CLASSROOMS 

QUARTERS  -177  BEDS 

TNG  AREAS  NO  PROBLEM 

EQUIPMENT:  OK  IF  WE  FILL  OUR  CURRENT 

AUTHORIZATION 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE  -  I  CAN  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM 
INTERNALLY  AT  FT  GORDON 


RESOURCES  REQUIRED  TO  IMPLEJUSNT  PHASE  I  -  PROGRESSIVE 
TRAINING  USING  REVISED  POI...ONLY  A  PORT  GORDON  PROBLEM. 
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THE  TOTAL 
STORY 

FOR  ALL  SIGNAL 
CMF'S 

CMF  28 
CMF  28 
CMF  31 
CMF  74 
CMF  84 


PRASE  I  ANALYSIS 


OUR  FIVE  PROPONENT  CMF. 


RESIDENT  TRAINING  RASE  IMPACT 

EXISTING  COURSES  COURSES  COURSES 

COURSES  CHANGED  ADDED  DELETED 

SL1  38  20  1  0 

SL2  4  0  IS  0 

SL3  4  1  6  0 

SL4  1  0  S  1 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PHASE  I  CHANGES 


ANNUAL  TRAINING  INPUTS 
FOR  NCO  TRAINING 


MOt 

StUDkNTS 

SL2 

IB 

2363 

SL3 

B 

661 

8L4 

8 

316 

WEEKLY  IN-TRAINING  LOAD 

AVERAGE  STUDENT  IN-TRAINING  LOAD  WILL 
REDUCE  BY  177 


RESIDENT  TRAINING  COST  SUMMARY 

•LI  SL2  SLS  tu 

#13,933,677  $2,443,866  $1,179,031 
$24,365,596 

TOTALS 

RES  SAVINGS  AVAILABLE 
RES  COST  INCREASE 
TOY  COST  INCREASE 

NET  SAVINGS  TO  OFFSET 
PHASE  III  COSTS 


$24,355,596 

$17,556,581 

$1,465,370 

$5,333,645 


ADD'L  RES  C08T 

RES  SAVINGS 
AVAILABLE 


OUR  COMPUTATION  INDICATES  THAT  FUNDS  GENERATED  BY 
PHASE  I  ACTIONS  COULD  BE  APPLIED  AS  A  PHASE  III  OFFSET. 


TP. AT -UP  OF  THE  PHASE  I  ACTIONS. 
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TRADOC  GUIDANCE 
PHASE  II 

PHASE  II 

-  DETERMINE  TNQ  RESOURCES  REQUIRED  FOR 
UNITS  TO  ACHIEVE  &  MAINTAIN  ARTEP  &  SM 
STANDARDS  WITHIN  PRESENT  CMF  STRUCTURE 


PHASE  II 


•  ANALYSIS  INDICATES  NO  MAJOR 
RESOURCE  CHANGE  AT  THE  SIGNAL  CENTER 

.  BUT  - 


•  TO  FOCUS  ON  UNITS  WE  SHOULD  PUT  ONE 
ADDITIONAL  E-7  31 Z  TRAINING  NCO  IN  THE  SIGNAL 
BN  S>3  (ALREADY  PROJECTED  FOR  DIV  86) 


NO  MAJOR  RESOURCE  IMPACT,  BUT  A  SKILLED  NCO  TRAINING 
MANAGER  IS  REQUIRED  IN  SIGNAL  UNIT3 . 
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PHASE  III 

CMF  RESTRUCTURE 


t 


FIELD  NEEDS 


FOR  PHASE  III,  TTE  CONTINUE  TO  FOCUS  ON  FIELD  NEEDS. 


,  'j 

V  '* 
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CMF  31 

THE  CMF  THAT: 


•  IMPACTS  on  maneuver  units 

•  CORE  OF  DIVISION  SIGNAL  BN 

•  LARGEST  SIGNAL  POPULATION 


C1CF  31  IS  A  LOGICAL  STARTING  POINT. 


%  . 


y  ■«'■&  .  V 


CMF  31 


•  TACTICAL  COMMUNICATIONS  MOS^  ^  H 

•  STRATEGIC  COMMUNICATIONS^MOS  ■' 


•  MIXED  IN  THE-- 


,'  *  i 


>: ...  ^ 


~HE2h- 


<T;;« 


X;  ;.*  h;  *  ■  - 


■  'pi  .  -'..i  y  m "i ^  :  f  i  f' 

•  A  FIXED  STATfor^  luTODIN  OPE^T<M  ^Np$MWSELE  A$J  h 

A  . .  iw-jCrff  VL’  '  * 

division -I  *•/*.**£ 

.  <  VI  -  ‘ 


V  ..  .  Jliw 

■s ', -f  J*£' ;Wv  ■  .  ., 

•*  r  <■■«>■.•:  vK-j/, -.rjy V 


?. 


">"'  '  '•••*•  .1  '  '  6. 


V> 


^  ‘  '••*'  '-•'••'•  -i  '1 


!.  .  it- ~  i” 

r;¥W'  r  • 


TACT'^*' 


A  SIGNIFICANT  PROBLEM  IS  ISOLATED. 


•  DIVERGENT  SKILLS  AT  CAPPER 

•  COMPETENCE 

•  TRAINING 

•  ENVIRONMENT 

•  JOB  DISSATISFACTION 


THE  PROBLEM  C IMPLY  STATED. 


A  DIFFERENT  ENVIRONMENT 
REQUIRING  DIFFERENT  SKILLS 


THE  TACTICAL  ENVIRONMENT  REQUIRES  SPECIFIC  SETS  OF 
SKILLS . 

THE  STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT  REQUIRES  SPECIFIC  SETS  OF 
SKILLS . 
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THE  CURRENT  STRUCTURE  MIXES  THE  ENVIRONMENTS. 


\ 


NEEDS  IN  FIELD 


•  TRAINING 

•  REQUIREMENT  FOR  SYSTEMS  ORIENTATION 

DICTATED  THAT  ••• 


THE  REQUIRED  SKILLS  FORCE  A  MORE  LOGICAL  APPROACH. 


THE  LOGICAL  APPROACH. 
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HOW  TO  DO  THE  RESTRUCTURING 

•  TASK  COMMONALITY 

•  EQUIP  COMMONALITY 

•  TOC/TDA  CONSIDERATIONS 

•  ANALYSIS  INPUT 


“TASK  COMMONALITY 


MOS  ANALYSIS  PINPOINTS  POSSIBLE  RESOURCE  SAVINGS, 
PROVIDES  RATIONALE  FOR  HOS/CMF  STRUCTURE  AND  HAS 
SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  TOE/TDA  DEVELOPMENT . 


r 

I 

EQUIP  COMMONALITY 

AN/TCC-65 

26Q  31 M 

AN/TCC-61 

26Q  31 M 

AN/GRC-106 

05B  05C  31 M 

AN/GRA-0 

05B  05C 

AN/GRA-39 

06B  06C 

AN/FRC-93 

05B  05C 

L _ 

AN/PRC-74 

06B  06C 

_ A 

EQUIPMENT  COIOIONALITY  CAN  PROVIDE  THE  BASIS  FOR  MOS/CKF 
EVALUATION;  PINPOINTS  POSSIBLE  PJBSOURCE  SAVINGS. 


c  to 


1 


EQUIP  COMMONALITY  (CONT) 


AN/VRC-49  05B  06C  36K 

AN/PRC-77  05B  06C  36K 

TA-312/PT  36C  36K 

TA-341/PT  36C36K 

SB-3082  36C  36K 

SB-86  36C  36K 

SB-22  05B  05C  31 N  31 V  36K 

GENERATORS  ALL  OF  CMF31  EXCEPT 

FOR  36D  36E  72C 


TOE/TDA  AUTHORIZATIONS 
•B"  COMPANY  DIV  SIG  BN  -  PLT  SGT 


UNIT  MISSION  DEMANDS  THAT  A  SUPERVISOR  KNOW  ABOUT  THE 
PEOPLE  AND  THE  SKILLS  HE  SUPERVISES  AND  TRAINS... 
SHOULD  PROVIDE  THE  BASIS  FOR  CAREER  PROGRESSION  AND 
DICTATE  THE  TRAINING  HE  OR  SHE  RECEIVES. 


A  SYSTEMS  ORIENTATION  DEMANDS  INPUT  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  INFORMED  DECISIONS  WHICH  IMPACT  ON 
UNITS  IN  THE  FIELD. 
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OUR  SYSTEMATIC  ANALYSIS  RESULTED  IN  THIS  CMF  ARRAN GEJ'ENT 
AND  SUGGESTED  TO  US  THAT . . . 


CMF  RESTRUCTURE 


HAS  NOT  EXCEEDED  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORIZATION  (GRADE  STRUCTURE)  FOR  62.5% 
OF  ENLISTED  RANKS  SPREAD  THROUGH  GRADES 
E4-E9. 


-THEREFORE- 

REVISED  CMF  STRUCTURE  AUTHORIZATIONS  MEET 
THE  EPMS  OBJECTIVE  FORCE  STRUCTURE  MODEL 


MILPERCEN  ASSISTANCE  HAS  BEEN  OUTSTANDING.  IN  WORKING 
THIS  ISSUE,  WE  APPEAR  TO  HAVE  OVERCOME  A  SIGNIFICANT 
INFLUENCING  FACTOR. 


HOW  TO  IMPLEMENT 
IN  PHASE  I 

AND  HOW  TO  TRANSITION 
INTO  PHASE  III 


3 
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MONTHS 


2  YEARS 
SERVICE 


3  YEARS 
SERVICE 


TRAIN 

ST/AIT 


TRAIN: 

•  3-6TH  YEARS 

•  AFTER  REENUSTMENT 

•  MILPERCEN  IDENTIFY. 
AS8ION 

•  TRY  TO  CATCH  THEM  ON 
PCS  REASSIGNMENT 

•  COMMANDER  OPTION. 
TDY/RETURN 


AFTER  IET  AND  REENLISTHENT,  THE  SOLDIER  CAN  BE  GIVEN 
PROGRESSIVE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  AT  THE  E4-5  LEVELS  IN 
HIS/HER  3-5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 


' 


EPMS  TRAINING  AND 
PROMOTION  WINDOWS 
(CONTINUED) 


4 


RE-UP  FOR 
♦  3  YRB 


RE-UP 
♦  4  VR< 


RE-UP 
*  6  YR8 


YEARS 

' 

► 

1 

1 

|  ^  TCAH9  ^ 

AIN: 

1 

TRAIN: 

TRAM: 

ANCOC 

•  CENTRALIZED  SELECTION 
PROCESS 

•  60%  ATTENDANCE  BY 
SIGNAL  NCO'S  (CURRENT) 

THE  EXISTING  NCOES  PROGRAM  GIVES  US  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
PROVIDE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  AT  THE  E-6  LEVEL.  WE  ARE 
GOING  TO  REVITALIZE  THIS  PROGRAM. 


5- 
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PROFESSIONALISM  IS  ENHANCED  THROUGH  TRAINING 


r 

STEPS  TO  PROFESSIONALISM 

11/3 

bt/ait 

APPRENTICE  CANDIDATE 

< 

E4 

•  COMPLETE  SOJT/OJT  j 

•  JOB  BOOK  CERTIFICATION  * 

•  SOT  MOB  VERIFICATION  1 

1 

^  APPRENTICE 
f  JOURNEYMAN 

E5 

i 

•  ATTEND  RESIDENT  TRAINING  J 

1 

L _ 

_ _ A 

A  SOLDIER  FIRST,  T7ITH  PRIDE  IN  TECHNICAL  ABILITY  AND 
AN  ASSOCIATED  SENSE  OF  IDENTIFICATION. 


4 


K-On 


STEPS  TO  PROFESSIONALISM 


El/3 


ST/AIT 


APPRENTICE  CANDIDATE 


•  COMPLETE  SOJT/OJT 

•  JOB  BOOK  CERTIFICATION 

•  SOT  MOB  VERIFICATION 

•  ATTEND  RESIDENT  TRAINING 


) 

} 


APPRENTICE 

JOURNEYMAN 


E6 


•  PROMOTED 

•  ATTEND  TRAINING  (ANCOC) 

•  SOT  MOB  VERIFICATION 


|  MASTER 


AT  THE  E-6  LEVEL,  WE  WOULD  HAVE  A  MASTER  SIGNALEER. 


•TIPS  TO  PROFESSIONALISM 
CONTINUED 


STEPS  TO  PROFESSIONALISM 
CONTINUED 


E7 


E8/9 


•  PROMOTED 

•  ATTEND  MERGER  TRAINING 


•  ATTEND  8MA 

•  PROMOTED 


} 

} 


SENIOR  SUPERVISOR 


YEOMAN/FOREMAN 


ACHIEVING  E-8/9  WOULD  GIVE  US  THAT  YEOMAN  AND  FOREMAN 
OF  SIGNAL. 


COSTING  DATA 
FOR 

PHASE  III 

o 

■ 


INITIAL  MILPERCEN  INPUT 


•  VIEWS  SKILL  LEVEL  TRAINING  AS  A  MUST  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  EPM8 

•  AGREES  TO  REQUIREMENT  FOR  MERGER 
TRAINING 

•  ACKNOWLEDGES  DIFFICULTY  IN  IDENTIFYING, 
SCHEDULING,  AND  TRACKING  PERSONNEL 
REQUIRING  SKILL  LEVEL  TRAINING 

•  CAN  SUPPORT  SKILL  LEVEL  TRAINING  ON  PCS 
MOVES 

•  CONCURS  IN  COMMANDER'S  ROLE  IN  "TOY  AND 
RETURN"  TRAINING 

•  VIEWS  PROMOTE-TRAIN  VS  TRAIN-PROMOTE 
ISSUE  AS  UNRESOLVED 

•  EMPHASIZES  STATUATORY/REGULATORY 
RESTRICTIONS 


MILPERCEN  ASSISTANCE  IN  WORKING  THE  PROBLEMS  HAS  KEPT 
US  ON  COURSE  AND  BEEN  MOST  BENEFICIAL. 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  &  II 


•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 


TE  ARE  PUSHING  HARD  TO  DO  THIS  IN  A  REVITALIZED  ANCOC 
PROGRAM  FOR  CMF  31. 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  Si  II 


•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 

•  WE  WILL  BEGIN  BY  ADDING  CAPPER  TRAINING  TO  ANCOC 


WE  ARE  STRIVING  TO  OVERCOME  THE  SHORTFALL  IN  TECHNICAL/ 
SYSTEMS  TRAINING  IN  THIS  PROGRAM. 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  &  II 

•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 

»  WE  WILL  BEGIN  BY  ADDING  CAPPER  TRAINING  TO  ANCOC 

•  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  IN  CY80 


THE  1980  PROGRAM  FOR  SKILL  LEVELS  2  AND  3  HILL  COMPLEMENT 
THE  ANCOC  INITIATIVES. 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  &  II 


•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 

•  WE  WILL  BEGIN  BY  ADDING  CAPPER  TRAINING  TO  ANCOC 

•  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  IN  CY80 

•  MILPERCEN  ASSISTANCE  NECESSARY- OUTSTANDING 


T7E  CAN’T  DO  IT  ALONE.  .  .MILPERCEN  SUPPORT  HAS  BEEN 
EXCELLENT . 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  &  II 


•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 

•  WE  WILL  BEGIN  BY  ADDING  CAPPER  TRAINING  TO  ANCOC 

•  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  IN  CY80 

•  MILPERCEN  ASSISTANCE  N  EC  ESS  ARY- OUTSTANDING! 

•  WE  CAN  RESOURCE  IT  NOW. 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  &  II 

•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 

•  WE  WILL  BEGIN  BY  ADDING  CAPPER  TRAINING  TO  ANCOC 

•  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  IN  CY80 

•  MILPERCEN  ASSISTANCE  NECESSARY— OUTSTANDING 

•  WE  CAN  RESOURCE  IT  NOW. 


PROBLEMS  TO  SOLVE 

•  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INPUT  TO  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING 


PROBLEMS  REMAIN  TO  BE  SOLVED. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  ft  II 

•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 

•  WE  WILL  BEGIN  BY  ADDING  CAPPER  TRAINING  TO  ANCOC 

•  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  IN  CY80 

•  MILPERCEN  ASSISTANCE  NECESSARY— OUTSTANDING! 

•  WE  CAN  RESOURCE  IT  NOW. 

PROBLEMS  TO  SOLVE 

•  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INPUT  TO  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING 

•  GETTING  CURRENT  E>7«  BACK  FOR  CAPPER  TRAINING 


A 


WE  CAN  WORK  THE  PORT  GORDON  PROBLEMS  BUT  WE  STILL  NEED 
THAT  ARMY  COMMITMENT  IF  WE'RE  TO  SUCCEED. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  I  &  II 


1 


* 


•  SIGNAL  NCO  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  JAN  80 

•  WE  WILL  BEGIN  BY  ADDING  CAPPER  TRAINING  TO  ANCOC 

•  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING  WILL  BEGIN  IN  CY80 

•  MILPERCEN  ASSISTANCE  NECESSARY—  OUTSTANDING! 

•  WE  CAN  RESOURCE  IT  NOW. 

PROBLEMS  TO  SOLVE 

•  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INPUT  TO  SKILL  LEVEL  2/3  TRAINING 

•  GETTING  CURRENT  E-7«  BACK  FOR  CAPPER  TRAINING 

•  GETTING  CMDRS  IN  THE  FIELD  TO  SUPPORT  THE  PROGRAM. 


FIELD  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  TRAINING  INITIATIVES  IS  A  MUST. 


<*'  ; 

i' 
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PHASE  III 

•  WE  MEED  CMF  RESTRUCTURING 


WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  TOTAL  SIGNAL  CORPS  MISSION  COULD 
BE  ENHANCED  BT  THIS  ACTION. 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  III 

•  WE  NEED  CMF  RESTRUCTURING 

•  WE  HAVE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  HOWTO  DO  IT 

MILPERCEN 

ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 
TACTICAL  UNITS 


I  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS  COMMUNITY  AND  MILPERCEN  HAVE  GENERALLY 
AGREED  ON  THE  ISSUES  AND  HOW  TO  WORK  FOR  SOLUTIONS. 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  III 


•  WE  NEED  CMF  RESTRUCTURING 

•  WE  HAVE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  HOWTO  DO  IT 

MILPERCEN 

ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 
TACTICAL  UNITS 

•  WE  CAN  COME  CLOSE  TO  RESOURCING  THE 
PROGRAM  WITH  TRADE  OFF  S  AND  COMPROMISES 


THIS  WILL  REQUIRE  CLOSE  ATTENTION  AND  COORDINATION 


CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  III 

•  WE  NEED  CMF  RESTRUCTURING 

•  WE  HAVE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

MILPERCEN 

ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 
TACTICAL  UNITS 

•  WE  CAN  COME  CLOSE  TO  RESOURCING  THE 
PROGRAM  WITH  TRADE  OFF'S  AND  COMPROMISES 

PROBLEMS  TO  SOLVE 

•  TIMING/PHASING 

•  MILPERCEN 

•  SCHOOL  PRODUCTS  -  SQT's.  SM's.  COURSE 
DESIGN.  ETC. 

•  RECRUITING  COMMAND 

•  DARCOM 

•  UNITS 


FOR  SUCCESSFUL  I  MPLEI^ENTAT  I  ON  AND  TRANSITION,  MACOM 
COORDINATION  MUST  BE  DONE  IN  A  TIMELY  AND  CORRECT 
MANNER . 
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CONCLUSIONS 
PHASE  III 

•  WE  NEED  CMF  RESTRUCTURING 

•  WE  HAVE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  HOWTO  DO  IT 

MILPERCEN 

ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 
TACTICAL  UNITS 

•  WE  CAN  COME  CLOSE  TO  RESOURCING  THE 
PROGRAM  WITH  TRADE  OFF'S  AND  COMPROMISES 

PROBLEMS  TO  SOLVE 

•  TIMING/PHASING 

•  MILPERCEN 

•  SCHOOL  PRODUCTS  -  SQT's.  SM’t.  COURSE 
DESIGN.  ETC. 

•  RECRUITING  COMMAND 

•  OARCOM 

•  UNITS 

•  GETTING  THE  BEST  COMPROMISE  BETWEEN  OUR 
GOAL  AND  THE  RESOURCES  WE  CAN  GET 


TO!7ARD  THIS  END,  THE  BEST  COMPROMISES  MUST  BE  ACHIEVED. 
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A  VERY  STRONG  FINAL 
RECOMMENDATION 


•  TRADOC  HIGHEST  PRIORITY  ACTION  FROM  THIS 
CONFERENCE  SHOULD  BE  TO  PUSH  FOR  APPROVAL 
AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AR  351-1  (SCHOOLS 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION)  DRAFT  10 
MAY  1979 


•  AR  351-1  AS  WRITTEN  IN  DRAFTWILLGIVEUSTHE 
BASIS  AND  CLOUT  TO  CLOSE  THE  GAP. 


THIS  DOCUMENT  REALLY  WORKS  THE  TRAINERS  PROBLEMS. . . 

APPROVAL  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  HIGHEST  PRIORITY. 
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BRANCH  TRAINING  TEAMS 


M&ata&Sp- 
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1.  The  objective  of  the  Branch  Training  Team  initiative  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  meaningful,  productive  dialogue  between  the  TRADOC  schools 
and  proponent  units  (battalion  and  below)  in  the  field.  The  Branch  Train¬ 
ing  Teams  are  but  a  part  of  an  information/feedback  system  which  must  be 
established  to  insure  that  the  TRADOC  knows  and  is  meeting  the  training 
needs  of  the  Army  in  the  field. 

2.  Implicit  in  the  Branch  Training  Team  concept  is  an  expanded  role  for 
the  school  Director  of  Evaluation.  The  expanded  mission  includes  the 
following: 

a.  Informing  the  field  of  the  capabilities  and  utility  of  current 
school  training/ training  developments  products. 

b.  Systematically  collecting  data  concerning  proponent  units  in  the 
field  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  relating  to  collective  training 
and  Individual  training  conducted  in  those  units. 

c.  Acting  as  the  single  point  of  contact  within  the  school  for  field 
feedback,  to  Include  the  dissemination  of  information  and  the  monitoring 
of  follow-up  action. 

d.  Analyzing  all  data  and  information  received  and  collected  in 
order  to:  (1)  Determine  the  performance  effectiveness,  efficiency  and 
practicality  of  fielded  proponent  systems,  TD  products,  concepts,  organi¬ 
zation  and  doctrine  and  (2)  Identify  performance  deficiencies,  training 
problems  and  force-wide  branch  related  problems. 

e.  Providing  the  results  of  data  analysis  to  the  appropriate  elements 
within  the  school  in  order  to  influence  the  TD/CD  process  and  referring 
non-school  proponent  problems  to  the  appropriate  school /integrating  center / 
MACOM. 

f.  Assisting  the  commandant  in  preparing  periodic  reports  to  the  CG 
TRADOC  on  the  status  of  training  and  actions  to  assist  in  resolving  train¬ 
ing  problems  in  battalions  for  which  the  school  is  proponent. 

3.  In  order  to  assist  the  DOE  in  executing  the  above  missions,  with  emphasis 
on  2a  and  b.  Branch  Training  Teams  are  fo  be  organized.  The  DOE  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  organization,  management  and  training  of  the  team  which  should 
be  tailored  to  meet  projected  needs  and  be  composed  of  DOE,  DTD,  DCD  and  DOT 
representatives,  as  required. 
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a.  The  team  chief  will  develop  and  coordinate  visits  to  branch 
related  battalion  and  smaller  sized  units.  The  purpose  of  these  visits 
is  to: 

(1)  Brief  and  demonstrate  current  school  activities  and  TD  products. 

(2)  Provide  training  support  materials. 

(3)  Provide  assistance  or  arrange  for  follow-on  assistance  in  resolving 
identified  branch  related  problems. 

(4)  Gather  data  relative  to  the  utility  and  usage  of  the  school's 
TD  products  available  to  the  units. 

(5)  Gather  data  concerning  the  performance  effectiveness,  efficiency 
and  practicality  of  fielded  proponent  systems,  concepts,  organization  and 
doctrine. 

(6)  Gather  data  concerning  problems  relating  to  training  and  the 
training  environment. 

b.  The  training  team  will  assist  the  DOE,  as  required,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  survey  instruments,  the  collection  of  complementary  data,  the 
analysis  of  data,  the  conduct  of  performance  discrepancy  analysis  and 
other  tasks  necessary  to  accomplish  the  expanded  DOE  mission. 
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MISSIONS  OP  [ BRANCH J  TRAINING  TEAM 

f  T0  DEMONSTRATE  TO  THE  REID  THE  CAPABILITIES  AND  UTILITY  OP  fHI  nimut 


BRANCH  TRAINING  TEAM  SCHEDULE 
(BY  SCHOOL) 


QUARTERMASTER  SCHOOL 


Ft  Lee 

Feb  80 

Ft  Hood 

Mar  80 

SIGNAL  SCHOOL 

Ft  Stewart 

Dec  79 

Ft  Polk 

Feb  80 

Panama 

Feb  80 

Ft  Sill 

Mar  80 

Ft  Hood 

Mar  80 

TRANSPORTATION 

SCHOOL 

Ft  Bragg 

Mar  80 

Ft  Eustis 

TBD 

MWTTNT STRAT ION  CENTER 

Ft  Ord 

Feb  80 

Ft  Lewis 

Mar  80 

•Tf  TMHmi  ' •’ 


Anr  HO  ,  . 
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BRANCH  TRAINING  TEAM  SCHEDULE 
(FORSCOM  UMBRELLA  CONCEPT) 


Ft  Stewart  (10-14  Dee  79) 

Armor  School  (Mar  80) 

Field  Artillery  School 
Ordnance  School 
Signal  School 

Ft  Lewis  (7-11  Jan  80) 

Air  Defense  School 
Field  Artillery  School 
Intelligence  School  -  Ft  Huachuca 
Missile  &  Munitions  School 
Ordnance  School 
ADMINCEN  (Mar  80) 

Ft  Ord  (14-18  Jan  80) 

Field  Artillery  School 
Infantry  School 

Intelligence  School  -  Ft  Huachuca 
Military  Police  School  (Mar  80) 
Ordnance  School 
ADMINCEN  (Feb  80) 

Ft  Polk  (4-8  Feb  80) 

Armor  School 
Field  Artillery  School 
Infantry  School 
Ordnance  School 
Signal  School 

Panama  (25-29  Feb  80) 

Field  Artillery  School 
Signal  School 

Ft  Sill  (10-14  Mar  80) 

Signal  School 


Ft  Richardson  (28  Apr-2  May  80) 

Field  Artillery  School 

Ft  Carson 

Armor  School  (Partnership  Apr  80) 
Field  Artillery  School  (Apr  80) 
Intelligence  School  -  Ft  Devens  (TBD) 
Intelligence  School  -  Ft  Huachuca 
(Partnership) 

Ft  Bragg 

Air  Defense  School  (Dec  79) 

Engineer  School  (Partnership  Apr  80) 
Institute  for  Military  Assistance 
(Mar-Apr  80) 

Intelligence  School  -  Ft  Devens  (TBD) 
Military  Police  School  (Feb  80) 
Transportation  School 

Ft  Bliss 

Air  Defense  School  (Feb  80) 

Armor  School  (Apr  80) 

Ft  Campbell 

Armor  School  (Feb  80) 

Aviation  School  (Partnership  Feb  80) 
Intelligence  School  -  Ft  Devens  (TBD) 
Military  Police  School  (Jan  80) 

Ft  Riley 

Armor  School  (Apr  80) 

Armor  School  will  also  visit  Reserve 
Components  in  the  following  states: 
MS,  NY,  MD,  NJ,  WDC,  PA,  OH,  MI,  IN. 


Ft  Hood  (17-28  Mar  80) 

Air  Defense  School 
Armor  School 
Aviation  School 
Engineer  School 

Field  Artillery  School  , 

Intelligence  -  Ft  Devens 

Military  Police  School  (Partnership  Apr  80) 

Missile  &  Munitions  School 

Quartermaster  School 

Signhl  School 

Infantry  School 
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TRADOC  GLOSSARY  OF 
tradoc  aosp -support  system 


Dr.  Alexander  A.  Longo,  Ed.  D. 
Occupational  Research  ana  Analysis 
Training  Developments  Institute 
15  January  1980 


o  TRADOC  Glossary  of  Individual/Collective  Training  Terms  (TR  Cir 

350-3) 

o  TRADOC  AOSP-Support  System  (TR  Suppl  to  AR  611-3) 

Introduction: 

The  Occupational  Research  Analysis  Division,  TDI ,  has  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  wide  range  of  applied  research  in  support  of  the 
TRADOC  training  Developments  community.  Two  applied  research  pro¬ 
jects  recently  completed  are  listed  on  the  first  slide  (Slide  1). 
To  place  these  in  some  perspective  for  you,  this  slide  also  shows 
the  relative  size  of  these  two  projects  in  terms  of  effort  to 
complete  their  documentation  stage.  The  implementation  of  the 
documentation  (both  projects)  of  course  is  anticipated  to  have 
long  range  impact. 

For  the  sake  of  organ! zation/clar ity ,  the  presentation  topics 
will  be  addressed  as  follows  (slide  2) .  In  short  we  will  be 
viewing  each  project  from  3  aspects:  its  past,  present  status  and 
future  plans. 

TRADOC  Glossary:  (TR  Cir  350-3) 

Regarding  the  background  of  the  TRADOC  Glossary,  (Slide  3)  the 
need  for  a  single  source  of  definition  has  long  been  desired  by 
TRADOC  Staff  offices  and  schools.  Such  a  document  would  provide  a 
handy  single  source  for  reference  and  promote  standardization  of 
term/def inition  usage.  Initial  efforts  aimed  to  issue  a  simple 
compilation  of  available  terms/definition.  However,  after 
repeated  coordination  of  draft  versions  it  became  apparent  that 
agreement  on  precise  definitions  among  all  interested  offices  at 
all  levels  was  not  so  easy  to  achieve.  Further,  other  recurrent 
problems  included  addition /deletion  of  terms,  format  and  style  of 
document.  Resonable  consensus  on  the  content/form  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  was  finally  attained  after  7  coordination  reviews. 

The  TRADOC  Glossary  is  now  in  print.  Copies  will  be  made 
available  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  presentation.  It  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  present  to  you  the  basic  features  of  the  document  (Slide 
4)  which  include  a  suninary  of  its  "vital  statistics"  (Slide  5), 
samples  of  the  Glossary  of  terms  from  Chapter  2  (Slide  6),  and 
samples  of  the  Glossary  of  Abbreviation /Brevity  Codes  from  Chapter 
3  (Slide  7). 

In  closing,  our  future  objective  (Slide  8)  for  the  TRADOC 
Glossary  of  Individual/Collective  Training  and  Development  terms 
is  to  convert  it  to  Supplements  to  the  Army  Dictionary  of  terms 
(AR  310-25)  and  Army  Dictionary  of  Abbrev iations  and  Brevity  Codes 
(AR  310-50) . 
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In  order  to  accomplish  this  and  insure  quality  control,  two 
feedback  mechanisms  have  been  established  and  are  spelled  out 
within  Chapter  1  of  the  Glossary  (Slide  8  again).  These  are  (a) 
Quick  Feedback  Form:  to  be  completed  by  any  user  on  an  "ad  hoc" 
basis  anytime  up  to  9  months  after  publication  date;  and,  (b) 

Formal  Coordination:  to  be  performed  with  all  principal  users  6 
months  after  publication  date.  Last,  this  glossary  has  been  coor¬ 
dinated  with  the  DA  POC  for  Army  Dictionary  who  was  most  receptive 
and  complimentary  in  this  effort. 

TRADOC  AOSP-Support  System:  (TR  Suppl  to  AR  611-3) 

The  second  presentation  I  have,  the  TRADOC  AOSP-Support  System, 
addresses  an  area  of  specific  interest  to  you  as  Chiefs  of 
Analysis  at  the  TRADOC  service  schools.  With  respect  to  the 
background  of  this  project  (Slide  9)  it  was  noted  that  while 
MILPERCEN  (AOSP)  conducts  occupational  surveys  and  the  schools  in 
turn,  need  this  service,  HQ  TRADOC  has  played  only  am  occasional 
and  tentative  role  in  the  coordination  process.  Further,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  schools'  AOSP-Support  efforts  lack  standar¬ 
dization  in  approach  and  implementation.  More  specifically, 
clarification  of  HQ  TRADOC/school  ADSP-POC  and  respective  func¬ 
tions  is  necessary.  This  is  the  purpose  of  TR  Suppl  to  AR  611-3. 

The  status/content  of  this  supplement  is  shown  on  our  next 
slide  (Slide  10).  The  supplement  nas  been  completed;  copies  will 
be  made  available  to  you  at  the  end  of  this  presentation.  This 
slide  also  shows  the  basic  topics  of  the  document  which  will  be 
discussed  next. 

The  purpose  of  the  TRADOC  AOSP-Support  System  is  shown  on  our 
next  slide  (Slide  11)  . 

The  scope  of  this  AOSP-Support  System  includes  the  following 
(Slide  12) .  It  should  be  added  that  officer  AOSP  survey  require¬ 
ments  are  controlled  by  a  separate  circular  (TR  Cir  350-2)  which 
is  under  TDI-OTSD  proponency  (LTC  Healy,  Chief).  Also,  this 
supplement  is  restricted  to  TRADOC  administrative  procedures  in  sup¬ 
port  of  AOSP  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  AOSP  questionnaire 
administration  and  field  data  collection  which  are  amply  spelled 
out  in  the  Basic  AR  611-3. 

The  basic  responsibilities  spelled  out  by  this  supplement 
include  those  shown  on  our  next  slide  (Slide  13) . 

The  AOSP-PCC  network/functions  are  listed  on  the  next  slide 
(Slide  14).  While  this  illustrates  a  linear  relationship  among 
the  DA  TRADOC,  School  primary  and  secondary  POC,  there  is  no 
intention  in  cancelling  the  direct  communication  already 
established  between  the  schools  and  MILPERCEN  pertaining  to  the 
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operational  aspects  of  the  TRADOC  AOSP-Support  System.  Rather, 
the  objective  is  to  insure  that  all  schools  are  cognizant  of  the 
AOSP  surveys,  establish  a  network  of  AOSP-POC  and  act  in  concert 
to  meet  special  milestones  (set  forth  in  this  supplement) 
established  by  MILPERCEN  annually,  in  short  it  is  perceived 
that  the  current  school  AOSP  efforts  will  be  standardized 
for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and,  of  course,  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  clrify  the  AOSP-POC  network  and  functions  set 
forth,  a  TRADOC  AOSP-support  scenario  was  developed  (Slide  15) 
within  the  supplement.  This  complements  the  AOSP-POC  network 
description.  Further,  explicit  samples  of  AOSP-Support 
procedures /correspondence  which  were  trial  implemented 
during  the  previous  year  (1979)  are  added  to  the  supplement 
as  Appendices  (Slide  16).  These  are  designed  to  supplement 
the  scenario.  Last,  a  generalized  milestone  chart  of  the 
basic  elements  of  the  AOSP-suEport  system  (main 
processes/coordination/products)  is  provided  (Slide  17) 
within  the  document.  It  complements  both  the  scenario  and 
appendices  described  above. 

In  closing,  plans  relating  to  further  actions  on  the  TRADOC 
AOSP-Support  System  include:  (a)  Development  of  3  self-training 
modules  on  AOSP  (Orientation;  Item  Submissions;  use  of  COpAP) ; 
and,  (b)  implementation  of  TR  Suppl  to  AR  611-3  with  the  purpose 
of  achieving  maximum  standardization  in  AOSP-Support  procedures 
within  TRADOC. 
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OUTLINE  ACQUISITION  PLAN  (OAP) 
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SKILL  PERFORMANCE  AIDS 

1.  SKILL  PERFORMANCE  AIDS 

a.  SPAS  DESCRIPTION  (INCL  1) 

b.  ETM  DEFINITION  (INCL  2) 

c.  ETM  DESCRIPTION  (INCL  3-6) 

d.  ETM  SCENARIO  (INCL  7) 

2.  LSA/LSAR  PRODUCTS  USED  IN  SPAS  PROCESS  (INCL  8) 

3.  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  FOR  ETM  DEVELOPMENT  (INCL  9) 

a.  DATA  COLLECTION 

(1)  LSAR  14 

(2)  D  SHEETS/DRAFT  TM 

(3)  G  SHEETS 

b.  TASK  SELECTION  FOR  ETM 

(1)  START  WITH  LSAR  14 

(2)  REFINE  USING  CRITERIA  OF  SPEED,  ACCRACY,  PERFORMANCE  W/O 
MANUAL  AND  ETC.  (INCL  10) 

c.  GROUPING  TASKS  (INCL  11) 

d.  LESSON  DESIGN  APPROACH  (INCL  12) 

4.  SPAS  INTERMEDIATE  DELIVERABLES  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  COM¬ 
PLETION  OF  TRADOC  FORM  550. 

a.  LSAR  14  W/D  AND  G  SHEETS 

b.  DRAFT  TM  PAGES 

c.  LESSON  DESIGN  APPROACHES 

5.  WHEN  LSAR  IS  DELAYED  IN  THE  PROCUREMENT  CYCLE  OR  WHEN  LSA  IS  NOT  PRO¬ 
CURED  THE  FOLLOWING  DOCUMENTS  CAN  BE  USED. 

a.  TASK  SELECTED  FOR  TRAINING  LIST  WITH  RATIONALE  WHICH  IS  DEVELOPED 
FROM  THE  PMAC/MAC  AND  RPSTL  AND  TRADOC  PAH  350-30  CRITERIA. 
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b.  DRAFT  TM  PAGES 


c.  LESSON  DESIGN  APPROACHES 

6.  FUTURE  PHASED  PROCUREMENT  OF  ETM  WILL  DELAY  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  THE 
INFORMATION  IN  PARAGRAPH  4  ABOVE  AND  REQUIRE  INCREASED  UTILIZATION  OF  PMAC, 
RPSTL  AND  DRAFT  TM  USAGE  FOR  EARLY  REQUIREMENTS  IN  JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS. 

7.  THE  SPAS  CONCEPT  DOES  NOT  REQUIRE  AN  LDA  FOR  ALL  TASKS  LISTED  FOR  TRAIN¬ 
ING  ON  THE  LSAR  14  BUT  RATHER  ONLY  THOSE  TASKS  ON  THE  APPROVED  ETM  TASK  FOR 
TRAINING  LIST. 
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SKILL  PERFORMANCE  AIDS  (SPAS) 


SPAS  DESCRIPTION. 

1.  The  SPAS  Program  expands  the  initial  analysis  and  determination  of 
operating,  maintenance  and  training  requirements  for  an  equipment  system. 

It  combines  the  development  of  technical  manuals  and  associated 
extension  training  materials  into  an  integrated  package  to  operate  and 
maintain  that  system. 

2.  The  technical  manuals  provide  detailed  procedures  and  highly 
illustrated  instructions.  This  will  help  soldiers  with  minimum  training 
to  perform  complex  tasks  with  limited  supervision. 

3.  The  extension  training  material  when  used  with  the  technical  manuals, 
teaches  selected  skills  needed  to;_operate  and  maintain  the  equipment. 

A.  SPAS  is  an  integral .part  of  Integrated  Logistics  Support  (ILS).  As 
such,  it  is  based  on  the  Logistics  Support  Analysis  (LSA)  determinations 
and  is  integrated  by  and  uses  the  Logistics  Support  Analysis  Record  (LSAR) 
as  its  primary  data  base. 
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E7T!  DEFINITION 


Extension  Training  Materials  are  training  lessons  and  administrative 
instructions  which  are  designed  to  provide  the  NCO  in  a  field  environ¬ 
ment  with  an  equipment-specific  training  package. 

This  package  is  to  be  used  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Job  Training  Package 
(JTP)  to  conduct  on-the-job  training.  Packages  are  prepared  for  each 
equipment  item  by  MOS  at  a  particular  level  of  maintenance.  The  lessons 
are  specifically  designed  to  utilize  SPAS  technical  manuals  and  provide 
additional  instruction  to  supplement  the  manuals  only  when  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  task.  The  initial  training  task  list  is  developed  as 
part  of  the  Logistics  Support  Analysis  using  guidelines  established  by 
TRADOC  PAM  350-30  (Intersprvice  Procedures  for  Instructional  Systems 
Development).  The  final  list  of  tasks  requiring  ETH  is  developed  based 
on  criteria  provided  in  the  (revised)  K1L-M-63040  ETM  specification,  and 
approval  by  proponent  TRADOC  schools.  The  training  materials  are  designed 
to' build  upon  minimum  prerequisite  skills  that  have  been  acquired  through 
formal  school  training.  ETM  should  not  he  considered  a  complete  training 
course  for  the  MOS  and  does  not  replace  forma!  school  training.  ETM  does 
provide  complete  resources  for  the  NCO  supervisor  to  insure  that  all 
assigned  personnel  can  meet  the  standards  of  speed  and  accuracy  required 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment  assigned  10  the  unit. 


> 


ETM  DESCRIPTION 

J.  ETM  as  a  training  package  prepared  for  a  specific  equipment  item. 

It  contains  all  of  the  instructions  and  materials  necessary  to  support 
a  supervised  on-the-job-training  (SOJT)  program. foT  a  particular  MOS 
and  maintenance  level. _ 

2.  Each  ETM  package  contains  two  basic  documents: 

a.  A  Manager’s  Guide 

b.  A  Student  Guide 

(1)  The  Manager’s  Guide  provides  the  NCO  with  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  and  recordkeeping  aids  to  conduct  the  program. 

•  J 

(2)  The  Student  Guide  provides  general  instructions  concerning 
that  ETM  package  and  specific  lesson  applications  for  the  Soldier,  and 
also  ‘includes  pre-tests  and  post-tests.  Lessons  may  be  in  one  of  three 
inodes  of  presentation: 

a.  Printed  Text 

b.  Audiovisual  (AV) 

C.  Audio-only  (AO) 

The  printed  medium  is  the  preferred  method  of  lesson  presentation  for 
reasons  of  both  economy  and  ease  of  use  in  the  field.  Wien  justified  by 
training  effectiveness  considerations,  the  other  inodes  may  he  used.  The 
Lessons  are  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  perform  much  of  the  lesson 
by  himself.  The  NCO  is  involved  at  critical  checkpoints  throughout  the 
lesson.  The  checkpoints  are  defined  in  the  lesson  instructions. 


Y\ 
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J  LESSON  SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  INCLUDE  SIMULATIONS 

RITE RION  REFERENCED  TESTS 
ER/REOROER INSTR UCTIONS 

0  KEEPING  INSTRUCTIONS _ 

riON  &  FAULT  INSTALLATION 
4STRUCTIONS 
PENCE  INSTRUCTIONS 
LESSONS 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  ~~1 

xxxxxx 


MANAGERS  GUIDE 

FOR 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE 
O  SUPERVISED  ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING 


MOS  XXX 


.  ■  i 

I  1  I 

I  !  I 


XYZ  SYSTEM 
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ETM  Scenario 


1.  The  NCO,  in  concert  with  the  Soldier,  selects  an  ETK  lesson.  This 
selection  will  be  based  upon  unit  and  individual  needs  and  guided  by 
the  lesson  sequence  instructions. 

2.  The  NCO  has  the  Soldier  read  and  become  familiar  with  the  Student 
Guide  and  basic  technical  manual. 

3.  The  NCO  then  administers  the  lesson  pre-test  to  the  Soldier.  — 

4.  If  the  pre-test  is  passed,  the  NCO  annotates  a  "GO"  in  his  Course 
Record  Sheet,  and  the  lesson  selection  process  is  repeated. 

-•-5.  If  the  pre-test  is  a  failure, • or  "NO-GO”,  the  NCO  administers  the-.  •- 
lesson  to  the  student.  •  By  virtue  of  its  design,  the  NCO  will  not  have 
'  to  be  present  during  the  entire 'lesson,  except  at  those  points  so  stated 
in  the  lesson  instructions. 

6.  After  the  Soldier  has  completed  the  lesson,  the  NCO  administers  the 
post-test. 

7.  If  the  post-test  is  passed,  the  NCO  will  indicate  the  "GO"  in  his 
Course  Record  Sheet  and  the  pre-test,  lessons  and  post-test  procedure  is 
repeated  until  the  Soldier  completes  all  of  the  lessons  in  that  ETM 
package. 

8.  If  a  post-test  is  failed,  then  the  NCO  will  administer  remedial  train 
ing  according  to  the  instructions  in  the  lesson,  which  will  include  any 
TEC/ supplementary  materials  suggested  as  additional  training  materials. 

9.  The  NCO  can  now  use  the  Course  Record  Sheet  as  a  quick  reference 
guide  to  identify  -those  areas  of  weakness  for  future  training  needs. 
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ETM  mbmm—mmmJ  PRACTICE 
(TASK-BASED  ■■■■  —  ONLY 

CRITERIA)  I  TBAIMING 


SPAS  ACQR  COURSE 
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D.  Standard:  ... 


o*  m.  (See  NOTE  1 . ) 


E.  Job  Title:  •  No; 

F.  Supervisory  Job? 


(No)  Genenally  only  covened  in  c nm/team  ta&kA. 


G.  Supervision  Required  to  Perform  this  Task? 

Comments  Found  on  "V"  Sheet. _ 

H.  ARTEP  Derivative?  (Yes)  (No) 

Comments  _ Nst-COVeAed, _ 

I.  SQT  Candidate?  (Yes)  (No) 

Comments  . Not-  CAveAC-d. _ 

J.  HQS  Candidate?  (Yes)  (No) 

Comments  Not  C OVeAed, _ 


K.  Common  Task? 


(Yes) 

(Yes) 


Proponent  j|g£  COUeAerf. 


•  L.  Shared  Task?  _ (Yes) 


7.  Job  Aid  Recommended?  (Yes) 
Comments  -  S&g.  V  E  and 


Proponent 


lowered. 


(No) 

8  o((  LV A. 


8.  Hazard  Potential:  1(5  included  04  nationale  ion  tnaining 

on  in  V  V. 

A.  Training:  Sajetu  Hazand  code a  one,  on  "V"  &heet. _ _ 

B  Job  Performance-  Same  ^  a^ove-  Sa-bvty  Waz and  code*  aoe  on  "V"  &heet. 


9.  Safety  Certification  Requirements: 

Not  coveted. 


I  Revision 


4  A  L  Y  S  I  S  WORKSHEET 


Ret  3SI-4) 


2.  Task  Usage: 

.  !  A.  Active  Component 
_i  8.  Reserve  Compo  ent 

~J  hg 

Reserve 

Comments  Hot  C.OVZJ LZd. 


_ i  C.  Mobilization 

Comments  Hot  COVZAZjd. 


3.  Type  Analysis:  ^  ]  New 

If  Revision,  Why?  I ImlclLHu  new. 


4.  Admin  Data:  Hot  COVZA 

AZp 

A.  Date  Initiated _ 

B.  Completion  Date _ _ 

C.  Analyst’s  Nome  _ _ 

Rank _ __ 

Office  File  Symbol  _ 

Telephone  Number  _ 

D.  Interschoof  Coordinate  Comments 


(To  be  completed 
Az.pAZAZJntovU.vz. 


oy&aHool 


-Specialty^. 


5.  Survey  Data/Field  Feedback:  Hot  ZOVZAZd. 

A.  AOSP.  Date  Inventory  Submitted  to  MODD  _ 
MODD  Coordination  Comments  _ _ 


6.  References: 

A.  Used  in  Analysis  MI L-M-63040 


'  f/'T  Tr°,nin9  M,a,erial^  ldc"!ificd  °"d  Those  Affected  by  Job 'Task  Revi<ion.(to  include  title,  media,  numb 
»rae  .ices  or  aids,  etc.).  The  IzMon  jUa zli  tfiz.  tAcu.nA.ng  mateAXcu..  * 
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... 


12.  Equipment  Used  with  to  Perform  Tosk: 

Covered  in  111  8. 


14.  Tosk  Selection  Doto  (Fill  in  only  those  used):  (Ad 

A.  8/4  Foctor  Doto:  CoveA&d  in  LSA  Report 

14. 

(1)  Percent  Performina 

ditionat  tmk  izZiction  data  provided  to 

^  E™  t/uUfUn3  ta&k 
B.  Training  Emphasis  Data: 

(2)  Time  between  Training  ond  Tosk 

Performance 

C.  DIF  Doto: 

(3)  Frequency  of  Performance 

(4)  Time  Spent  Performing  Tosk 

(5)  Consequences  of  Inadequate  Performance 

D.  Peocetime/Wortime  Data: 

(6)  Probability  of  Inadequate  Performance 

• 

• 

E.  Other: 

(7)  Task  Delay  Tolerance 

(81  Tnclt  Difficulty 

-•■Mu  '* .  j  J***  "  «iWV-'i 


13.  Enob?ing  Skills  ond  Knowledges  Required  (Functionol  or  Specific)  for  Task  (Attach  additional  sheet,  if  requirccHU 

A.  Boseline  Entry  Level:  Covered  in  Target  Audience.  VeAViiption.  Within  the  ETU  package 

le&ion  aelatiomhupi  cute  coveted  in  I/I  oh  LVA. 


B.  Skill  Hierarchy:  When  applicable ,  hound  in  l/II  A  oh  LVA. 
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Item  16.  PeA.6oma.nce  Elements /steps. 


found  on  "V"  sheet  ok  In  the  ne6enenced  TM.  Leanining  elements  which  may  on 
may  not  be  the  same  one  iound  in  panagnaph  Vd  06  LVA. 

Item  17.  CUES. 

Found  in  the  ne6enenced  TM. 

Item  18.  Conditions. 

Found  in  the  ne\ [enenced  TM. 

Item  19.  StandaAds. 

Some  one  j$oimcf  in  the  ne6enenced  TM  on.  covered  in  lesson  matenlal.  Those 
elements  o> i  steps  covened  by  the  CRT  will  be  6ound  in  panagnaph  IV  o 6  LVA . 

Item  20.  Skills  and  Knowledges. 

Found  in  Vd  and  VI a  [16  applicable)  0(5  LVA. 

Item  21.  JPM  Vata. 

Found  in  V  06  LVA. 


NOTE  1: 

Some  lessons  cooes,  a  gnoup  06  similan  task  using  the  most  nepnesentative 
task  as  the  basis  06  the  lesson.  Othen  lessons  will  coven,  a  gnoup  06  tasks 
which  6°m  a  langen  task  [pnoceduAe] .  Each  task  in  the  pnocedune  will  be 
covened  in  a  sepanate  pant  06  the  lesson.  Fon  example,  "PeA6om  pneventative 
maintenance  checks"  includes  checking  the  vanious  6luid  levels,  inspecting 
items  such  as  t) lack  suspension,  adjusting  tnack  supcnsion  and  etc.  Each  06 
these  one  smalt en  sepanate  tasks.  1 6  a  sepanate  task  analysis  is  nequined  6on 
each  smallen  task  the  task,  condition  and  standand  one  6ound  in  panagnaph  Vd 
06  the  LVA. 
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D-  Standard:  _ 

C***  b^fs£6- 


*  HI 


^  SHtJtn  cA#t if 


DCD  /«■/ 


E.  Job  Title: 


..  W  V  n  &  ^  ^  bnwr  vT'T|k.^  ¥»r  w,v 

F.  Supervisory  Job?  (Yas)  (No)  \>  $  HtCTcMbbfU^  $££.  btb  1*7 6J 

G.  Supervision  Required  to  Perforin  this  Task?  .v*,.  (Y/s)  (No)  _ .  A  \ 

“  — v-  M&rmFCh  — 

H.  ARTEP  Derivative?  (Yes)  (Nad 


H.  ARTEP  Derivative?  (Yes) 

Comments  _ 

I.  SQT  Condidote?  (Yes) 

Comments  -  _ 

J.  MQS  Candidate?  (Yes) 

Comments  _ • 

K.  Common  Task?  (Yes) 

•  L.  Shored  Tosk?  (Yes) 


7.  Job  Aid  Recommended?  (Yes) 
Comments  _ _ _ 


(No)  Proponent 

(No)  Proponent 


8.  Hazard  Potential:  S  H  \JS  8fc€.  bCt  I  9  7 

a.  T'.i.i.,;  g  SrtfcCT»g|f»si.  W  aef 

B.  Job  Performonce:  _ _ _ _ 


9.  Safety  Certification  Requirements: 


11.  Instructional  Site  Recommendation: 

A.  Analyst's  Recommendation: 

B.  Site  Selection  Boord: 

G  Final  Recommendation : 


D  \  S-Hfctr  S£6  wtD  A o l • 

,  1  Job  3]  Institution  £]  Unknown  AO  I «  | 

I  Job  31  Institution  ^3  Unknown 

,— |  Job  10-20  .I!  lnstitution(Form  - -  3 


A  LYSIS  WORKSHEET 


3S1-4I 


.  Task  Usage: 

)  A.  Active  Component 

J  B.  Reserve  Component 

72  NG 

Reserve 

V 

Comments 

3.  Type  Analysis:  Hew  ^  Revision 

If  Revision,  Why?  _ 

4.  Admin  Data: 

A.  Dote  Initiated 

B.  Completion  Date 

C.  Analyst’s  Name 

Ronk  -Specialty- 

Office  File  Symbol  | 

Telephone  Number  i 

s  ( 

j  C.  Mobilization 

1 

D.  Inierscbool  Coordinate  Comments  .  | 

Survey  Dato/Field  Feedback: 

A.  AOSP.  Date  Inventory  Submi 
MODD  Coordination  1 

tied  to  MODD  ._  ...  . 

~om  men  Is 

Date  Report  Received  _ 


B.  Field/ln-House.  Coordination  Comments 


C.  Miscellaneous  Feedback  and  Sources.  Comments 


References': 

*.  U..J  in  Analysis  Cj  t>  ,  >  j  £~f  G|  S  Kg-CTS  Of  _ 


B.  Required  to  Accom  plisbTosk  _ PT~  T  M 


i 


Current  Training  Materials  Identified  and  Those  Affected  by  Job/Tosk  Revision  (to  include  title,  medio,  number, 
.  type  devices  or  oids,  etc.). 
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g"  ^09, 6i^ 

~C$*t  b**>  •  *!  #  ire) 


14.  Task  Selection  Data  (Fill  in  only  those  used):  w  J 

\>  I  SHtf"  £AllS  4  P1 

A.  8/4  Factor  Dat^g^ ^ 2  0I*-*-)  I  B.  Training  Emphasis  Data: 
0)  Percent  Performing  _  I  - - 


(2)  Time  between  Training  and  Task 

Performance  _ _ 

(3)  Frequency  of  Performance  _ 

(4)  Time  Spent  Performing  Task _ 


C-  DIF  Data: 


(5)  Consequences  of  Inadequate  Performance 

D.  Pwacetime/Wortime  Data: 


(6)  Probability  of  Inadequate  Performance 


(7)  Task  Delay  Tolerance 


E.  Other: 


(8)  Task  Difficulty 


15.  Miscellaneous  Dota/Comments: 


ellaneous  Data/Comments:  _  _ _ __  . .  rjA  af,  A 

»»  :  “Zfti  ' 
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TRADOC  ;“T.  550  PREVIOUS  EDITION  MAY  BIASED  UNTIL  EXHAUSTED 


1 


f  .  . . “  Mjph*  uvi^uiiru  ^j'unu 


A.  Boseline  Entry  Level: 


ncnu,  u.  jpvtme/  tor  iosk  VAitoch  ooomonol  sneei,  n  requnco*. 


TA  \>£ScRi?TiaO 


I 

\  B.  Skill  Hierarchy:  | Tt  OfJ  hu.  Rfi. B U  i  Rfc  M  t  , 

;  1  £  srtttT  cnRo  en  Csc£  t)tt> 

A  SHCS.T  4||*-  “ 

•  ;  /  CEt  <s\> 

<**■/  o«»'1-/  *«•■*/  /  ttts  '*"'l>  60») 

|  OTHtit  swiu-s  :  set  \>  SHtet 

tL*  ) 


! 
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BRIEF  FOR  CHIEFS  OF  ANALYSIS  SEMINAR 


15  JANUARY  1980 


A.  Project  Purpose. 

1.  Study  existing  I&E  FEA  documents. 

2.  Propose  method  of  interface. 

B.  Why  the  Interface  is  Necessary. 

1.  No  current  formal  prescription  of  "how  to." 

2.  Consequences  of  no  interface: 

a.  Absence  of  individual  tasks  to  support  collective  task. 

b.  Adverse  effect  on  unit  to  carry  out  mission. 

3.  What  interface  accomplishes. 

a.  Focus  attention  on  disjunctions  and  allow  for  remedy. 

b.  Focus  attention  on  individual  tasks  not  essential  to  collective 
proficiency. 

c.  Focus  on  possible  irrelevant  individual  tasks. 

4.  What  the  Analysts  need  to  know: 

a.  Individual  should  know  the  collective  tasks  to  which  the  job 
specialty  in  question  is  expected  to  contribute,  and  how. 

b.  Collective  needs  to  know  whether  all  collective  tasks  are 
supported  by  SM  tasks. 

5.  Therefore  an  orderly  integration  method  must  be  specified. 

C.  The  Analysis. 

1.  Two  modified  algorithms: 

a.  Collective  from  310-8  (draft). 

b.  Individual  from  351-4 (T). 

2.  Shown  separately  and  include: 

a.  Function  blocks  for  decisions. 

b.  Products  to  be  completed. 


4» 
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3.  Flow 


a.  Lateral  (main). 

(1)  Direction 

(2)  Major  sequence  of  decisions  and  products 

b.  Vertical  (subsidiary)  identifies  decisions  and  products 
resulting  from: 

(1)  No  decision. 

(2)  Non- achievement  of  main  flow  function. 

D.  Procedures  for  Integrating  Front  End  Analysis. 

1.  As  Army  moved  to  full  implementation  of  the  ISD  model: 

a.  Not  practical  to  start  all  training  development  anew. 

b.  Or  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Urgent  requirements  for  many  different  training  tools  and  procedures 
(all  at  once)  precluded  a  logical  order. 

3.  In  a  completely  systematic  approach: 

a.  Organizational  missions  and  collective  tasks  carefully 
defined  prior  to  job  and  task  analysis  for  individual  job  specialties. 

b.  Collective  requirements  would  have  had  primacy. 

c.  Collective  requirements  would  have  been  a  major  determinant 
of  the  supportive  individual  proficiencies. 

4.  Because  of  TRADOC  priority  for  parallel  production,  SMs  and  SQT 
FEA  was  well  on  its  way  prior  to  collective  FEA. 

a.  This  non  linear  developmental  approach  reflects  real  world 
and  though  theoretically  undesirable,  it  is,  from  a  practical  perspective, 
unavoidable. 

b.  No  realistic  opportunity  to  make  a  major  change  to  this  approach 

c.  Problem  compounded  by  constant  state  of  change  in  the  key 
variables : 

(1)  Doctrine. 

(2)  Threat. 

(3)  Equipment. 

(4)  TOE. 

(5)  Etc. 

d.  Therefore  not  practical  to  develop  a  fixed  set  of  procedures  to 
insure  proper  integration  of  I FEA  and  CFEA. 
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5.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  process* 

a.  Best  approach  is  to  establish  a  flexible,  non-mandatory  set 
of  guidelines . 

b.  Will  serve  three  purposes: 

(1)  The  guidelines  themselyes  should  convey  the  importance  of  the 
integration. 

(2)  Take  into  account  the  various  sequential  stages  of  FEA  and 
point  out  milestones  within  the  stages  where  integration  actions  are 
desirable  and  what  these  actions  are. 

(3)  A  means  by  which  the  management  can  know  that,  at  least, 
minimally  adequate  integration  has  occurred. 

E.  Integration  Sequence  Variations. 

1.  Many  are  possible. 

2.  Four  variations  are  given: 

a.  CFEA  completed  prior  to  IFEA  (viewgraph) . 

b.  IFEA  completed  prior  to  CFEA  (viewgraph). 

c.  CFEA/ I FEA  previously  completed  but  in  need  of  revision  (viewgraph) . 

d.  CFEA/IFEA  -  Task  Force  Approach  (viewgraph). 
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FIGoRE  '10.  2  —  Events  from  Collective  and  Individual  FEA 

Algorithms  where  Integrative  Actions  should 
occur,  and  where  IFEA  entirely  precedes  CFE. 
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FIGURE  NO.  1  —  Events  from  Collective  and  Individual  FEA  Algorithms  where 
integrative  actions  should  occur,  and  where  CFEA  entirely 
precedes  IFEA. 
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MILESTONES 


SPECIAL  FORCES  I2B  TASK  SELECTION  PROCESS 

TASK  SELECTION  BOARD  SOP 

PURPOSE:  SELECT  TASKS  -  NOT  SITE 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  SELECTION:  CONSENSUS  BY  BOARD 

APPROVAL  BY  COMMANDANT 

COMPOSITION  OF  BOARD:  8  VOTING 

A  NON-VOTING 


TASK  SELECTION  BOARD 


5LA- 


MzMIM: 


1.  PRESIDENT 

2.  SF12B  PROJECT  OFFICER 

3.  SF12B  PROJECT  OFFICER 
A.  RECORDER 


DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  COMMANDANT 
TRAINING  ANALYSIS  DIVISION 
TRAINING  ANALYSIS  DIVISION 
TRAINING  ANALYSIS  DIVISION 


VOTING: 


1. 

DIRECTOR  OR  DESIGNATED  REP 

(LTC  OR  CIV  EQUIVALENT) 

DOE 

2. 

DIRECTOR  OR  DESIGNATED  REP 

(LTC  OR  CIV  EQUIVALENT) 

SFS 

3. 

DIRECTOR  OR  DESIGNATED  REP 

(LTC  OR  CIV  EQUIVALENT) 

DTD 

A. 

DIRECTOR  OR  DESIGNATED  REP 

(LTC  OR  CIV  EQUIVALENT) 

DCD 

5. 

ACofS  OR  DEPUTY  G3 

JFK 

6. 

ENGINEER  OFFICER 

JFK 

7. 

ENGINEER  SERGEANT 

JFK 

8, 

CSM 

JFK 
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DATA  COLLECTION: 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 
SQT  RESULTS 
TENTATIVE  TASK  LIST 
SURVEY 
OBSERVATION 

SUBJECT  MATTER  EXPERTS 

TASK  SELECTION  MODELS  USED: 

WARTIME-PEACETIME 

DIF 

TRAIN-NO  TRAIN 
TRAINING  EMPHASIS 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


•JIMP lij.ua i  ipL. 


5  <V 


The  demographic  data  for  the  Special  Forces  Engineer  (SF  12B)  were  derived 
from  a  random  sample  of  146  SF  12B's.  Averages  and  medians  were  computed 
for  the  overall  sample*  and  for  segments  divided  by  grade. 


SF  12B  OVERALL  DATA 

Skill  Level:  SL  4  -  13.1% 
■SL  3  -  20  * 
SL  2  -  33. 1* 
SL  1  -  33. 8X 

Average  Skill  Level  -  2 

Median  Skill  Level  -  2 


AGE: 

Average 

NATIVE  LANGUAGE: 

English 

TIME  IN  SERVICE: 

Average 

TIME  IN  GRADE: 

Average 

GT  SCORES: 

Average 

AE  SCORES: 

Average 

CO  SCORES: 

Average 

ST  SCORES: 

Average 

SF  12B  DATA  BY  GRADE 

25.8  Years 
982 

6.52  Years 
1.88  Years 
119.08 
111.1 
122.45 
118.4 


Median  *  24  Years 
Other  «  2% 

Median  *  4.33  Years 
Median  *  .92  Years 
Median  -  118 
Median  -111 
Median  »  123 
Median  *  118 


(Note":  Only  one  E-2  and  one  E-8  were  Included  in  the  random  sample;  therefore, 
the  data  pertaining  to  these  grades  was  not  significant.  All  others  fell 
between  grades  E-3  and  E-7). 


( 

\ 


E-3  AVERAGE 


MEDIAN 


AGE: 

TIME  IN  SERVICE: 
TIME  IN  GRADE: 

GT  SCORES: 


20.4  Years 
1.88  Years 
.73  Years 
120.3 


21  Years 
1.92  Years 
.83  Years 
121 .5 
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E-3 

AVERAGE 

MEDIAN 

AE  SCORES: 

Test  not  administered. 

CO  SCORES: 

119.5 

116 

ST  SCORES: 

121.8 

121.5 

E-4 

AVERAGE 

MEDIAN 

AGE: 

21 .4  Years 

21  Years 

TIME  IN  SERVICE: 

2.35  Years 

2.17  Years 

TIME  IN  GRADE: 

.64  Years 

.67  Years 

GT  SCORES: 

121.9 

123 

AE  SCORES: 

Test  not  administered. 

CO  SCORES: 

123.5 

125.5 

ST  SCORES: 

120.7 

120 

E-5 

AVERAGE 

MEDIAN 

AGE: 

23.9  Years 

23  Years 

TIME  IN  SERVICE 

4.6  Years 

4.33  Years 

TIME  IN  GRADE: 

1.36  Years 

1.08  Years 

GT  SCORES: 

118.7 

118 

AE  SCORES: 

Test  not  administered. 

CO  SCORES: 

124 

124 

ST  SCORES: 

117.5 

118 

E-6 

AVERAGE 

MEDIAN 

AGE: 

30.2  Years 

30  Years 
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E-6 

AVERAGE 

MEDIAN 

TIME  IN  SERVICE: 

11.14  Years 

10.5  Years 

TIME  IN  GRADE: 

3.98  Years 

4.33  Years 

GT  SCORES: 

117.2 

116 

AE  SCORES: 

114.2 

116 

ST  SCORES: 

11.5 

114 

E-7 

AVERAGE 

MEDIAN 

AGE: 

34  Years 

34  Years 

TIME  IN  SERVICE: 

14.4  Years 

14.42  Years 

TIME  IN  GRADE: 

2.6  Years 

1.67  Years 

GT  SCORES: 

116.6 

114 

AE  SCORES: 

113.4 

112.5 

CO  SCORES: 

114 

119.5 

ST  SCORES: 

Test  not  administered. 

COMPOSITION  OF  TESTS 

GT  ■  AR  +  WK 

ST  -  AR  +  MK  +  GS 

CO  »  AO  +  AR  +  SP  +  SI  +  CC 

AE  ■  Has  Been  Replaced  by  CO 

AO  ■  ATTN  to  Detail 

UK  -  Word  Knowledge 

AR  ■  Arithmetic  Reason 

SP  ■  Space  Perception 


MK  ■  Math  Knowledge 

GS  ■  General  Science 

SI  ■  Shop  Information 

CC  ■  Classification  Inventory 
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MEMORANDUM  THRU  Director.  DTD 

FOR  Assistant  Commandant 

1  •*< 

SUBJECT:  Summary  SQT  Report 


1.  This  office  has  received  the  summary  SQT  reports  for  the  126  (Engineer) 
MOS  for  Amywlde,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  and  JFK  Center  for  Military  Assist¬ 
ance.  These  summaries  Include  soldiers  scored  between  16  June  1979  and 
August  1979. 

SKILL  LEVEL  2  (SQT  2) 


POP 

QUALIFIED 

VERIFIED 

FAILED 

SCORED 

9 

Z 

9 

% 

9 

% 

ARMY 

4584 

610  . 

13.0 

1031 

40.0 

2143 

47.0 

XVIII  Corps 

400 

91 

22.7 

197 

49.2 

112 

27.9 

JFK  Cen 

40 

29 

72.5 

9 

22.5 

2 

5.0 

SKILL  LEVEL  3  (SQT 

3) 

POP 

QUALIFIED 

VERIFIED 

FAILED 

SCORED 

# 

r» 

9 

9* 

9* 

9 

« 

/# 

ARMY 

1032 

168 

16.0 

437 

43.0 

427 

41.0 

XVIII  Corps 

101 

13 

12.8 

46 

45.5 

42 

41.0 

JFK  Cen 

20 

5 

25.0 

14 

70.0 

1 

5.0 

SKILL  LEVEL  4  (SQT 

4) 

POP 

QUALIFIED 

VERIFIED 

FAILED 

SCORED 

# 

X 

# 

% 

9 

X 

ARMY 

049 

156 

10.0 

337 

40.0 

356 

42.0 

XVIII  Corps 

74 

9 

12.1 

35 

47.2 

30 

40.0 

JFK  Cen 

21 

3 

14.2 

11 

52.3 

7 

33.2 

NOTE:  JFK  Scores  are  used  In  the  computation  of  both  Army  And  XVIII  ABN 
Corps  Summaries. 
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rooo 


with  antitank  mines: 


OVER  300  TASKS  ON  TENTATIVE  TASK  LIST 


TOO  MANY  VARIABLES 


NEED  COMPUTER  ASSISTANCE 
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JOB  ANALYSIS  RESULTS 


COMPUTER  ANALYSIS  RESULTS: 

i  • 

•  i 

PROVIDED  BOARD  WITH  STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  TASKS 
SUGGESTED  NONSELECTION  OF  HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  TASKS  +  OTHERS 

BOARD  PROCEEDINGS: 

BOARD  CONSIDERED  EACH  TASK 

WAS  NOT  CONSIDERABLY  INFLUENCED  BY  COMPUTER  DATA 

SELECTED  HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  TASKS 

ANALYST  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

APPROVE  BOARD  SELECTED  TASKS 
EXCEPT  FOR 

HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  TASKS 

COMMANDANT'S  DECISION: 

APPROVED  ANALYST  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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SUMMARY  SHEET 


PI  * 


Aporova 1 


Office  of  Preparation 
TAD,  DTD 


Grade ,  Naim*  -  Actioi/Off  l 


M 


HyQjH  CSHaHSiiE 


1LT  Ren del ro 


Telephone  -  68904 


Pile 

ATSU-TD-TAD 


Subject  Request  for  Approval  of  Tasks 
Selected  for  Training  -  SF  12B  Engineer 


Date 

13  Nov  79 


1.  PURPOSE:  To  Obtain  the  Coomandant's  approval  of  the  Report  of  Proceedlngs- 
SF  128  Engineer  Task  Selection  Board  (TAB  A)  and  the  list  of  tasks  selected  for 
training  for  the  Special  Forces  12B  Engineer  MOS  (Inclosure  1  to  TAB  A). 

2.  BACKGROUND: 

*  a.  Analysis  of  the  SF  12B  NOS  was  Initiated  In  March  1979  at  the  direction 
of  the  Commandant.  Initial  research,  consultation  with/interviews  of  subject 
matter  experts  (SME),  and  development  of  a  tentative  task  list  were  completed  In 
Hay  1979. 

b.  A  survey  of  SF  12B  Incumbents  and  supervisors  was  developed  and  fielded 

In  August/Septamber  1979.  The  results  of  this  survey  were  tabulated  and  formatted 
by  USAIMA  computer  capabilities. 

c.  SF  12B  demographic  and  SQT  performance  data  were,  gathered  and  analyzed. 

d.  A  Task  Selection  Board  was  held  on  22-23  October  1979  to  select  tasks 
for  training  for  the  SF  12B  NOS. 

3.  DISCUSSION: 

a.  The  changes  to  the  tentative  task  list  as  presented  to  the  Task  Selection 
Board  are  listed  In  the  Report  of  Proceedings  (TAB  A),  along  with  the  Board's 
rationale  for  each  of  these  changes. 


b.  The  list  of  tasks  selected  for  training  by  the  Board  Is  Included  with 
the  Report  of  Proceedings  (Inclosure  1  to  TAB  A). 
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d.  The  task  selection  process  will  be  completed  with  the  Commandant's 
approval . 


on  of 
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\  n  Form  1840-R 

1  Jul  74  {(9tA) 


Previous  editions  of  this  form  ere  obsolete. 


Creeping  Time  Criteria 

Many  of  the  objectives  I  review  Include  a  time  limit  (criterion)  as  part  of 
the  standard  (e.g.,  "within  five  minutes",  "in  no  more  than  20  seconds"). 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  what  the  writer  really  wants  to  say  is  "time  isn't 
really  all  that  important  when  doing  the  task,  just  don't  take  too  long." 

To  convey  this,  (usually  accompanied  with  a  bit  of  frustration)  the  writer 
conjures  up  a  time  standard.  Or,  when  other  criteria  seem  "fuzzy",  or  not 
easily  measureable,  a  time  criterion  is  sometimes  written  so  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  “complete".  For  whatever  reasons,  the  use  of  arbitrary  time  standards 
is  costly  because: 

-  an  unnecessarily  high  rate  of  performance  may  be  imposed  upon  the 
performer  because  of  the  short  amount  of  time  to  do  the  task. 

-  it  may  preclude  the  use  of  job  aids,  thus  requiring  training-to-recall 
when  little  or  none  is  really  needed. 

-  the  rate  of  errors  may  increase  because  of  stress  or  the  high  rate 
requirement. 

*  relevant  criteria  may  be  obscured  (completeness,  accuracy,  etc.) 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  time. 

Evaluating  Time  Standards 

Three  factors  must  be  considered  when  evaluating  time  standards. 

1.  Tasks  steps  i.e.,  completeness,  sequence,  accuracy,  etc. 

2.  Consequence  of  error  i.e.,  will  something  "bad"  happen  if  the  steps 
are  not  performed,  or  not  performed  completely,  accurately,  etc. 

3.  Time.  Is  there  an  assumed  time  interval  during  which  the  task 
must  be  completed? 
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The  decision  table  below  states  the  logic: 


WHEN 

IF 

AND  CONSEQUENCE: 

THEN  TINE  STANDARD: 

time 

1  imi  t 

•nothinq  is  done 

and/or 

occurs 

is  valid 

occurs 

•steps  are  not 

does  not 

is  not 

completed 

occur 

valid 

For  example,  the  standard  might  state  "camoflauge  the  truck  in  15 
minutes".  If  it's  not  completed  in  15  minutes,  what  happens?  Nothing!  Is 
time  a  valid  standard?  No! 

Another  typical  example  is  "don  the  protective  mask  in  9  seconds".  If 
all  steps  are  not  completed,  is  there  a  serious  consequence  in  9  seconds? 
Yes!  Is  the  time  standard  valid?  Yes!  To  sum  it  up,  if  time  is  a  valid 
standard,  then  the  steps  (completeness,  accuracy,  etc.)  and  the  time  limit 
must  be  met. 

Admini strati ve/Producti on  Requirements 

If  a  time  standard  is  not  valid,  how  do  we  indicate  that  we  don't  want  the 
performer  to  take  too  long?  After  all,  if  the  time  taken  to  do  a  task  is 
excessive,  it  may  cost  money  or  time.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  useful  to 
set  a  time  1 imi t .  However,  this  should  be  expressed  in  the  "conditions" 
par1:  of  an  objective.  Why?  Because  a  standard  should  indicate  if  a  task 
is  done  adequately.  If  the  time  limit  isn't  met  and  there  are  no  serious 
consequences  then  other  factors  (completeness,  accuracy)  must  be  used  to 


determine  task  adequacy  -  "time"  tells  us  nothing. 


Here's  another  way  of  making  the  distinction: 


TIME  STANDARD 

ADMIN/PRODUCTION  TIME  CONDITION 

-  Not  negotiable  -  there  is  an 

-  is  negotiable  -  changing  the  time 

absolute  time  limit  which  must 

limit  has  no  effect  on  the  conse- 

be  met  or  consequences  will  occur. 

quences  of  error. 

-  Consequence  occurs  immediately  at 

the  end  of  time  limit 

-  no  immediate  consequence. 

-  Not  arbitrary  -  based  on  data. 

-  arbitrary  -  not  data  based,  i.e. 

someone  "feels”  that  the  limit  is 

necessary  or  it's  based  on  pro¬ 
duction,  etc. 

-  Appears  as  standard  because  it 

-  Appears  as  a  condition  because  it 

enables  judgement  of  the  adequacy 

is  a  "given",  i.e.,  a  constraint 

of  the  performance. 

under  which  the  task  is  performed. 

Admin/Production  time  conditions  should  be  used  cautiously.  An  increase  in 
personnel  or  reduced  production  requirement  can  change  the  time  required  to 
do  a  task,  but  a  performance  based  time  standard  has  some  minimal  amount  of 
time  during  which  a  task  must  be  performed.  This  time  requirement  remains 
constant  even  if  admin/production  requirements  change. 

In  Summary 

Someone  once  said  that  "work  tends  to  fill  all  of  the  time  available  for  it". 
In  another  sense  "a  time  criterion  can  tend  to  fill  all  of  the  'objective1 
available  for  it."  Creeping  time  criteria  can  tend  to  "bloat"  objectives 
or,  at  least,  put  them  under  "slight"  pneumatic  pressure!  By  carefully 
analyzing  the  need  for  a  performance  based  time  standard  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  relevant  criteria  are  emphasized  In  the  objective. 
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DURING  THE  NEXT  FEW  MINUTES  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  AND 
WORK  WITH  A  JOB  AID  JOB  AID  WHICH  WILL  HELP  YOU 
DECIDE  WHEN  TO  USE  JOB  AIDS.  SOME  OF  THE  MATERIALS 
AND  CONCEPTS  ARE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  HARLESS  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  GUILD'S  JOB  AIDS  WORKSHOP  WHICH  I  CON¬ 
SIDER  TO  BE  A  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY,  STATE-OF-THE 
ART  PACKAGE.  FIRST,  LET'S  SET  THE  CONTEXT  FOR 
MAKING  THE  JOB  AID  DECISION.  THE  PRODUCT  OF  ALL 
OF  OUR  EFFORTS  IS  SOLDIER  ON-THE-JOB  PERFORMANCE. 

BY  PERFORMANCE  I  MEAN  THE  THINGS  THAT  PEOPLE  DO. 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  US  IS  HOW  TO  GET  THAT  PERFORMANCE 
MOST  EFFECTIVELY  AND  EFFICIENTLY.  IN  YOUR 
EXPERIENCE,  WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  VARIABLES  OR 
FACTORS  THAT  CAN  INFLUENCE  A  GIVEN  SOLDIER'S 
PERFORMANCE? 

HERE  ARE  SOME  EXAMPLES: 

THESE  INFLUENCES  CAN  BE  CATEGORIZED  IN  THREE 
CATEGORIES,  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGES,  ENVIRONMENT, 

AND  MOTIVATION,  INCENTIVE  AND  ATTITUDE.  WHICH 
ONES  ARE  WE  MOST  INTERESTED  IN  AS  TRAINERS? 
TRAINING,  OF  COURSE.  BUT  I  SUBMIT  TO  YOU  THAT  ALL 
OF  THE  CATEGORIES  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED  IF  WE  ARE 
GOING  TO  GET  THE  DESIRED  SOLDIER  PERFORMANCE.  IN 
OTHER  WORDS,  IF  WE  HAVE  A  PROBLEM,  WE  SHOULD  NOT 
JUMP  TO  CONCLUSIONS  THAT  TRAINING  IS  THE  ANSWER 
BUT  SHOULD  CONSIDER  IF  THERE  ARE  OTHER  REASONS 


FOR  A  PERFORMANCE  DEFICIENCY.  ANYHOW,  IF  OUR 
EMPHASIS  IS  ON  TRAINING,  I  THINK  THAT  THERE  ARE 
THREE  WAYS  THAT  WE  CAN  TRAIN:  1)  WE  CAN  INSTRUCT. 

2)  PROVIDE  JOB  AIDS,  OR  3)  DO  A  COMBINATION.  THE 
DECISION,  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  IS  PUT  IT  IN  THEIR  HEADS 
OR  PUT  IT  IN  THEIR  HANDS.  TODAY  WE  WILL  DISCUSS 
SOME  CRITERIA  THAT  CAN  HELP  YOU  MAKE  THIS  DECISION 
SOMETIMES  CALLED  THE  "HEAD  -  BOOK"  TRADEOFF. 

THE  KEY  DIFFERENCE  IS  TO  RECALL  OR  NOT  TO  RECALLI 
TO  MAKE  THE  JOB  AIDS  VERSUS  INSTRUCTION  DECISION, 

WE  MUST  CONSIDER  THE  PERFORMANCE,  WHICH  WILL  TELL  US 
WHETHER  OR  NOT  THERE  IS  A  NEED  FOR  RECALL. 

LET'S  CONSIDER  SOME  FACTORS  IN  ISOLATION. 

CONSIDERED  BY  THEMSELVES,  DO  THEY  INDICATE  THE 
NEED  FOR  RECALL  OR  JOB  AID? 

FREQUENCY. ..  (ENOUGH  TO  INVEST  IN  RECALL?) 

AMOUNT. . . 

COMPLEXITY  (DIFFICULTY) ...EVEN  SIMPLE  PARAGRAPHS 
CAN  REQUIRE  COMPLEX  DECISIONS. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  ERROR...  MISS  A  STEP,  FORGET  A  STEP 
DO  THE  WRONG  STEP  ETC... 

TIME  CRITERIA 

PSYCHO/SOCIAL  BARRIERS. . .  WE  TEND  TO  REWARD 
REMEMBERING  NOT  PERFORMANCE. 

EX.  DOCTOR . PILOT 

PHYSICAL  BARRIERS 

METHOD  WILL  CHANGE 

BUDGET 
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PSYCHOMOTOR  WE  HAVE  TO  TRAIN  PEOPLE  TO  DO  MOTOR 
SKILLS,  RIGHT?  (ONLY  FINE  MOTOR! ) 

FOR  EXAMPLE . 

IT  WOULD  BE  NICE  IF  A  GIVEN  TASK  ONLY  INVOLVED  ONE 
OF  THE  FACTORS,  BUT  THAT  IS  NOT  THE  WAY  THINGS 
ARE.  THESE  VARIABLES  INTERACT  WITH  EACH  OTHER.  IN 
FACT,  IF  YOU  CONSIDER  ALL  THE  FACTORS  SUGGESTED  IN 
THE  LITERATURE  FOR  MAKING  THE  HEAD  BOOK  DECISION, 
THERE  IS  A  TOTAL  OF  1,153,536  POSSIBLE  COMBINATIONS- 
WHILE  NOT  AN  INFINITE  NUMBER  IT  IS  CERTAINLY  ENOUGH 
TO  DISCOURAGE  EVEN  THE  MOST  ARDENT  ANALYST. 

MAYBE  THIS  WILL  HELP  EXPLAIN  IT: 

"WHENEVER  THERE  ARE  SKILL/ KNOW LEDGE  DEFICIENCIES  TO 
BE  OVERCOME  THAT  HAVE  SOME  COMBINATION  OF  HIGH  ERROR 
CONSEQUENCES,  LARGE  AMOUNTS  OF  BEHAVIOR,  INFREQUENT 
BEHAVIOR,  A  POSSIBILITY  OF  CHANGING  PERFORMANCE 
METHODS,  AND/OR  A  LIMITED  BUDGET  OR  TRAINING  TIME, 
THEN  JOB  AIDS  SHOULD  BE  EMPLOYED.  HOWEVER,  JOB  AIDS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  EMPLOYED  IF  THERE  IS  A  SEVERE  TIME 
CRITERION  FOR  THE  TASK,  THE  TASK  IS  VERY  FREQUENTLY 
PERFORMED  OR  THERE  ARE  IMPORTANT  PSYCHO/SOCIAL  AND 
OR  PHYSICAL  BARRIERS.  IN  THOSE  CASES,  PURE 
INSTRUCTION  TO  RECALL  MUST  BE  RELIED  ON  -  UNLESS 
THOSE  CONSTRAINTS  CAN  SOMEHOW  BE  MINIMIZED". 

OR  HOW  ABOUT  A  JOB  AID  JOB  AID? 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GIVE  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TRY  OUT 
THE  JOB  AID  WITH  SOME  MATERIAL.... 
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GIVEN:  A  TASK  THAT  IS  DEFICIENT  DUE  TO  LACK  OF  SKILL/KNOWLEDGE. 


IF 

AND 

THEN 

Is  performed  INFREQUENT- 

One  of  these  is  NOT 

Consider  develop- 

LY  (so  that  the  investment 

present  or  CAN  be 

in  recall  will  be  lost) . 

minimized: 

ing  a  JOB  AID  as 

Has  a  large  AMOUNT  of  steps 

♦Severe  Time  CRITERION 

a  primary  way  of 

and/or  is  VERY  DIFFICULT  to 
perform. 

*Per formed  FREQUENTLY 

influencing 

Has  severe  CONSEQUENCES  of 

*PSYCHO/ SOCIAL  barriers 

performance. 

error. 

♦PHYSICAL  barriers 

METHOD  of  performance  is 
likely  to  change. 

Training  in  the  task  must 
occur  quickly  OR  a  very 
low  training  budget. 

Has  severe  TIME  CRITERION 

The  barriers  to  job 

DO  NOT  use  job 

aids  as  a  means 

Is  performed  very  FREQUENTLY 
(investment  in  recall  will 

aid  use  cannot  be 

be  worth  it) . 

minimized  in  some 

of  influencing 

Has  PSYCHO/SOCIAL  barriers. 

way 

performance. 

Has  PHYSICAL  barriers. 

DECIDE  WHETHER  A  JOB  AID  SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  SITUATIONS 
BELOW  AND  GIVE  YOUR  REASON  (S) : 


1.  CLERK  CANNOT  TYPE,  BUT  NEEDS  TO... 


2.  CLERK  CANNOT  SPELL  TECHNICAL  WORDS. 


3.  PERSONNEL  PEOPLE  MUST  DECIDE  APPROVAL 
AUTHORITY  FOR  TRANSFER  OR  ASSIGNMENT 
TO  THE  RETIRED  RESERVE. 


4.  TECHNICIAN  TROUBLESHOOTING  AND 
REPAIRING  COMMUNICATIONS  GEAR... 


5.  RIFLEMAN  MUST  TAKE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 
ON  HIS  WEAPON. 


6.  50  ITEM  TRADOC  FORM  XYZ  MUST  BE 
FILLED  OUT  4  TIMES  A  YEAR. 


7.  ANALYST  MUST  DECIDE  IF  A  TASK  SHOULD 
BE  JOB-AIDED. 


YES  NO  WHY 

□  □ 


YES  NO  WHY_ 

□  □ 


YES  NO  WHY_ 

□  □ 


YES  NO  WHY 

□  □ 


YES  NO  WHY_ 

□  □ 


YES  NO  WHY_ 

□  □ 


YES  NO  WHY_ 

□  □ 


8.  Technician  must  identify  resistor 
values  while  troubleshooting. 


YES  NO  WHY 

□  O 


#  DETERMINE  RESISTOR  VALUE 


. 6  INTRODUCTION 


•  FUNCTION 


•  STRUCTURE 


• COMMENT 


a 


Resistors  are  standard  electronic  parts  which 
are  used  in  many  electronic  devices  from  tele¬ 
visions  to  computers. 

The  resistor's  basic  use  is  to  oppose  the  flow 
of  electric  current.  This  opposition  is  measured 
in  OHMS,  (long  "o"). 


(T) Resistor  body  -  made  of  compressed  carbon. 

(T)Wire  -  allows  for  hook-up  to  other  devices. 
(T)Color  bands  -  indicate  the  resistance  value. 

Carbon  resistors  ccrne  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 
Physical  size  determiner how  much  heat  a  resistor 
can  take.  However,  size  has  little  to  do  with 
resistance.  Two  resistors  of  identical  size  might 
be  12  ohms  and  12,000  ohms  respectively. 
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•how  to  identify 

RESISTANCE  VALUE 


•  READING  TOE  CODE 
•  FIRST  BAND 

•EXAMPLE 


The  color  hands  indicate  the  value  of  a  given 
resistor.  Figure]. shows  the  relative  positions  of 
the  color  bands.  Note  that  the  first  band  is  the 
one  closest  to  the  end  of  the  resistor.  This  is 
always  the  case.  Each  color  represents  a  nunber. 
Table  1  shows  the  colors  and  values: 


COLOR 

NUMBER  VALUE 

BLACK 

0 

BROWN 

1 

RED 

2 

ORANGE 

3 

YELLOW 

4 

GREEN 

5 

BLUE 

6 

VIOLET 

7 

GREY 

8 

WHITE 

9 

Table  1 


The  first  band  Indicates  the  first  digit  of  the 
resistance. 


If  the  first  band  is  YELLOW,  the  first  digit  is  4. 


•SECOND  BAND 


The  second  band  indicates  the  second  digit  of  the 
resistance. 


•EXAMPLE 


•THIRD  BAND 


If  the  second  band  is  RED,  the  second  digit  is  2. 
So  far  we  have  42. 


The  third  band  is  called  the  "multiplier".  Its 
color  tells  you  how  many  zeroes  to  place  after 
the  first  two  digits. 


•EXAMPLE 


•  MORE  EXAMPL.ES 


( 


The  third  band  is  orange.  It  stands  for  _3.  hut  in 
the  third  band  it  means  3  zeroes .  So  the  total 
resistance  is  4  2,  0  0  0  Ohns. 


RED  =  2  RED  =  2  BRCWN  =  1  zero 
TOTAL  =  220  Ohms 


ft? 

m  £ 

Ji  5 


GRAY  =  8  BLACK  =  0  BIACK  =  no  zeroes 
TOTAL  -  80  Ohms 


YEUXIW  GRAY  ORANGE 
TOTAL  =  48,000  Ohms 


DFTf  ERMINE  RESISTOR  VALUE 


Now,  you  will  be  asked  to  Identify  the  resistor  values  of  four 
different  resistors  by  using  the  job  aid  below. 


PROCEDURE 


n  STEP  1  USE  TABLE  A  TO  DETERMINE 
THE  VALUES  OF  THE  FIRST 
AND  SECOND  COLOR  BANDS. 


n  STEP  2  USE  TABLE  A  TO  DETERMINE 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  THIRD 
BAND  (IN  ZEROES). 


TABLE  A 

EM 

BLACK 

O 

BROWN 

1 

RED 

2 

ORANGE 

3 

YELLOW 

4 

GREEN 

5 

BLUE 

6 

VIOLET 

7 

(REY 

8 

WHITE 

9 

EXAMPLE 


»  C 
m  » 

o  *l 

il. 


You  may  practice  on  the  following  examples: 


-anz> 

T55 


3  T 


.Ohi^S 


-M 


Ri 


OhmS 


ANSWERS: 

1  2 .  Mfl—Chns 
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MNEMONIC  BAD  BOYS  ROB  OUR  YOUNG  GIRLS  BUT  VIOLET  GIVES  WILLINGLY 

COLOR  BLACK  BROWN  RED  ORANGE  YELLOW  GREEN  BLUE  VIOLET  GREY  WHITE 

VALUE  0123  4  567  89 


WHAT  TO  DO:  1.  Read  the  mnemonic. 

2.  Recite  the  mnemonic  from  recall. 

3.  Read  the  colors. 

4.  Recite  the  mnemonic  and  think  of  the  colors. 

5.  Now,  repeat  the  steps  until  you  recall  the  values. 


Now,  try  these  exercises. 


1  . 


Okmf 


ANSWERS  1 .  56  CpOOOhms  2  .  900  Ohms 


Please  do  not  use  any  of  these  materials  during  the  test  -  use  your 
memory  (. 
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SOMETIMES  ACOMBINATION  OF  JOB  AIDS  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IS  REQUIRED,  AS  A  MINIMUM  SOME  PRACTICE  SHOULD  BE 
PROVIDED  IN  USING  THE  JOB  AID.  HERE  ARE  SOME  FACTORS 
TO  CONSIDER: 

*SUB TASKS  REQUIRE  RECALL 

•GENERALIZATION  IS  NEEDED 

REASONS  "WHY"  MUST  BE  GIVEN 

♦USER  IS  NOT  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  TERMINOLOGY 

♦FINE  PSYCHOMOTOR  SKILLS  ARE  REQUIRED. 

THIS  JOB  AID  HELPS  YOU  TO  MAKE  THE  DECISION  BUT 
THE  JOB  AIDS  WORKSHOP  PROVIDES  A  MORE  SOPHISTICATED 
TECHNIQUE.  FINALLY  HERE  IS  UHERE  I  SEE  THE  HEAD 
BOOK  TRADEOFF  DECISION  OCCURING  IN  THE  ISD  PROCESS. 
STURGEON'S  L AW  SAYS  THAT  90%  OF  EVERV  IING  IS  CRAP. 

WE  CAN  AVOID  INSTRUCTIONAL  OVERLOAD  BY  SYSTEMATICALLY 
CONSIDERING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  JOB  AIDS  IN  OUR  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 
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DIRECT)  SUPPORT  TROUBLESHOOTING 


rebeck  voltage* input  to  Test  Set: 

a*  Set  CCU  POWER  ON/OFF  circuit 
breaker  (I)  to  OFF. 

•  Set  power  supply  ON/OFF  switch  (8) 
to  OFF. 

•  Unplug  cable  271U1  plug  PI  (10) 
from  Test- Set  connector  Jl{9). 

m  Set  power  supply  ON/OFF- switch.  (8): 
to  ON. 

•  Check  for  at  least  18-volts  between* 
pins  A. and  B  of  cable-271Wl: plug* 

PI (10).  (See  your  JPG. for  voltage* 
measurement  instructions.) 

IS*  VOLTAGE  BETWEEN  PINS  A- AND  B-AT  LEAST 
18* VOLTS? 


MULTIMETERt 
PROBtSl  ) 


PLUOiPI  (10) 

PIN  *RR»NOEMtNT  , 


'  MULTIMETER* 
PROBES. 


razDja®  r 

7)  |U  _ 

e»  Checlo  for  at  least  1S>  vol  ts  ab  power 
supply/  +■  andi -  terminals.  (See. your 
JPGi for  instructions  on-measuring 
voltage-.  )i 

!  ISl  VOL'TAGE;  AT  POWER*  SUPPLY1  TERMINALS 
I  ATI  LEAST*  18>  VOLTS?' 


Refer.-  to>  power  supply- 
operating:  procedure 
(see* your  JPG)t 


Replace*  cablet  271WK 
Gett  rid*  of*  bad*  cable*. 


Remove*  OCU' electronics  assembly:  ^ 

•  Unplugi cable-  271W5  plug  P2(12)  from  OCU 
connector  J21  (11). 

Remove*  OCU*  electronics  assembly  (25)  from 
ease*  ((see-  your  JPG)1. 


Figure  6-1.  Direct'  Support  Troubleshooting  fSheet  Z  of  34} 


A0-A080  799  ARMY  TRAININ6  DEVELOPMENTS  INST  FORT  MONROE  VA  F/6  5/9 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TRAQOC  CHIEFS  OF  ANALYSIS  SEMINAR  (3RD)  HELD— ETC 
JAN  80 


L 
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determine  resistor  value 


Now,  you  will  be  asked)  to*  identify/  tha  resistor  values  of  four 
different  resistors-  by,  using*  tha  job*  aid)  bel’owt 


OSTEP’  1  USE  TABLE  A  TO  DETERMINE 
TOE  VALUES  OF  TOE  FIRST 
AND  SECOND  COLOR  RANDS. 


USE  TABLE  A  T0‘ DETERMINE 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  THIRD,. 
BAND  (IN  ZEROES)'. 


I  COLOR)  VALUE 


YELLOW 

4 

GREEN) 

5 

BLUE 

6 

VIOLET 

1 

GREY 

9 

WHITE 

9 

i  EXAMPLE 


«»»> 

om* 

-i  S 

1 1 5 , 

a.i!S2SLOrtMS 


ANSWERS: 

1  ^b4w»ohms 


2 . 222L_0hms< 


_ .  , 

&  i .  i&O’.'Z. 


v#mwi 
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COMMAND  BRIEFING  Third  Revision 

SYSTEMS  MECHANIC  -  DESIGN  Change  3 

(TITLE  SLIDE.  ON) 

gentlemen.  I  am  Mr.  Scese,  Chief,  Training  Design  Branch, 
TDD.  The  purpose  of  this  briefing  is  to  inform  you  of  Designs  contributions 
to  the  on-going  Systems  Mechanic  Program  and  incidentally  depict  the  generic 
role  of  Design  in  any  ISD  effort.  You  will  soon  be  presented  with  lists  of 
tasks  for  resident  training,  selected  hy  SME's  and  Design  persons,  to  he 
approved  and  carried  on  through  material  development  to  implementation  of 
training,  following  on  the  heels  of  critical  task  selection,  we  want  you 
all  to  be  aware  of  the  reason  for  this  step  and  how  it  fits  in  the  overall 
scheme  to  this  point. 

(TITLE  SLIDE  Off) 

The  has  is  for  our  primary  method  of  operation  in  Systems  Mechanic  is  the 
Initial  Entry  Training  philosophy  expounded  at  the  Commandants  Training 
Strategy  presentation  at  Ft  Leavenworth  in  August  1970. 

The  objective  is  to: 

(Sl.TDE  ONE  ONj 

(TRAINING  STRATEGY  OBJECTI VEj 

(SLIDE  ONE  OFF) 


Ini* 


t 
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We  intend  to  reach  this  objective  by  designing  programs  featuring  the 
reinforcement  of  basic  maintenance  skills  and  knowledge  common  to  all,  or  most, 
maintenance  tasks;  and  by  requiring  the  soldier  to  practice  these  skills  over 
and  over  again  -  rather  than  teaching  them  to  perform  a  specific  maintenance 
task.  Certain  critical  tasks  by  their  very  nature  will  also  be  selected  and 
practiced,  within  the  context  of  basic  maintenance  skill  training;  but  all 
critical  tasks  will  not  be  taught.  Instead,  these  selected  critical  tasks 
and  supporting  skills  and  knowledge  will  be  emphasized.  We  will  see  the 
application  of  this  philosophy  a  bit  later  in  this  presentation.  To  put  it  in 
its  proper  perspective,  let  us  begin  with  the  place  Design  occupies  in  the 
ISD  model . 

In  the  ISD  model.  Design  is  the  second  step. 

(SLIDE  TWO) 

(INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL) 

In  USAOCCS  Design  also  includes  the  first  two  steps  of  development,  as  will 
be  explained  later. 

(SLIDE  TWO  OFF) 

Design  picks  up  after  the  Critical  Task  List  (CTL)  has  been  boarded  and  approved 
by  the  CG.  In  actual  practice,  Design  work  has  begun  long  before  that  using 
draft  CTL's . 
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Individual  Training  Analysis  products,  as  depicted  are  forwarded  to  Design. 


(SLIDE  THRlir.  PIT) 

You  have  already  heard  about  the  multiplicity  of  these  training  packages,  as 
indicated  on  this  slide. 

(SI, Kin  I'Otllt) 

(ur.visiQN  effort) 

(Point  out  the  3500+  tasks  arc  each  represented  by  a  task  package;  and  that  the 
number  is  now  closer  to  4500  or  5000) . 

(SLIDE  FOUR  OFF) 

There  are  also  additional  factors  affecting  maintenance  training  as  shown  on 
this  slide. 

(SLIDE  FIVF.) 

( LONG  TERM  FACTORS  AFFECTING  MAINTHNANCF,  TRAINING) 

(Point  out  particularly  items  1  -  Limited  resources;  2  -  need  to  field  graduates 
ASAP;  4  -  training  in  diagnostics  and  troubleshooting) . 

(SLIDE  FIVE  OFF) 

Which  caused  us  to  look  at  new  ways  to  produce  training  that  would  meet  our 
objective?  At  this  point,  the  MOS  63H10X  experiment  was  winding  down  and 
at  its  final  briefing  it  was  decided  to  seek  wider  application  of  its  successful 
techniques.  These  techniques  are  depicted  here. 


(SLIDE  SIX) 

(ENTRY  LEVEL  TRAINING) 

Applying  this  technique  to  Systems  Mechanic  led  our  Design  persons  and 
SME's  to  review  the  JDW's  received  from  ITA  and  list  the  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  perform  the  tasks. 

(SLIDE  SIX  OFF) 

(SLIDE  SEVEN  E  ON) 

(BASIC  SKILL  &  KNOWLEDGE  ENCOMPASS) 

(SLIDE  SEVEN  E  OFF) 

Once  listed,  the  S  fl  K  are  placed  on  one  side  of  a  matrix,  while  CTL  tasks 
are  listed  on  an  adjacent  side. 

(SLIDE  SEVEN) 

(MATRIX) 

Each  skill  and  knowledge  is  then  examined  against  each  critical  task  and  an 
"X"  placed  in  the  matrix  if  the  S  5  K  being  examined  is  inherent  in  the 
performance  of  that  task. 

(Have  sample  S  S  K  matrix  available.  If  requested,  distribute  it.) 

When  all  S  5  K  have  been  examined,  tasks  are  then  chosen  beginning  with  those 
requiring  exercise  of  the  greatest  number  of  S  5  K.  This  process  continues 
until  all  are  satisfied  that  each  S  6  K  will  be  repeated  at  least  3  times. 

(In  practice,  each  S  5  K  is  usually  repeated  more  than  three  times  by  the 
time  the  least  occurring  S/K  is  repeated  3  times.  If  an  S  fi  K  is  not  repeated 
in  three  different  tasks,  a  task  or  tasks  will  be  repeated  until  it  is.) 

(SLIDE  SEVEN  OFF) 

i»  * 

In  addition  to  considering  basic  skills  and  knowledges,  other  criteria  arc  also 
examined;  as  shown  here; 
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(SLIDE  SEVEN  A) 

(S  f,  K  MATRIX  CONSIDERS  SOLDIER  IN  RELATION  TO  TASK) 

AND 


(SI, IDE  SEVEN  A  OFF) 

(SLIDE  SEVEN  B) 

(S  6  K  MATRIX  CONSIDERS  TASK  IN  RELATION  TO  RESOURCES) 

(Have  list  of  additional  selection  criteria  available  for  distribution, 

if  requested) 

(SLIDE  SEVEN  B  OFF) 

Tasks  not  selected  for  training  will  be  considered  for  non-resident  instruction 
if  they  involve  unique  critical  skills  or  items  of  equipment.  Those  not 
selected  for  resident  or  non-resident  training  are  fully  supported  skill  and 
knowledge- wise  by  those  selected,  and  no  specific  additional  training  or 
training  products  are  envisioned  to  support  them.  All  tasks  selected  for 
resident  instruction  will  eventually  appear  in  some  exportable  mode  as  part 
of  the  parallel  extension  training  system  in  support  of  reserve  components 
and  national  guard. 

(SLIDE  EIGHT) 

(DISTRIBUTION  OF  TASKS  SELECTED  FOR  TRAINING,  ETC.) 

Lists  of  tasks  selected  for  training  are  furnished  as  shown  on  this  slide, 
along  with  basic  skills  and  knowledge  identified. 

(SLIDE  EIGHT  OFF) 

Following  receipt  of  lists  with  comments,  recommendations,  etc.,  these  are 
reconciled;  and  a  meeting  of  the  Board  is  called  to  approve  the  lists  of  tasks 

IV.  ' 

selected  for  training.  Upon  approval,  lists  are  forwarded  to  CG  for  his 
approval  and  for  subsequent  distribution  and  use. 

The  next  step  is  writing  a  Terminal  Learning  Objective  for  each  task  (or 
group  of  tasks)  selected  for  training.  (Have  sample  TLO's  ready;  if  requested, 
distribute.)  Terminal  Learning  Objective  with  criterion  statements  arc 
distributed  as  follows: 
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(SI.IDP.  NINP.) 

(Tl.O) 

(SLIDE  NINP.  OPP) 

(SI, IDF-  TPN) 

(SP.QUP.NCP.  S  STIUIC'IURP,) 

When  TLO's  have  been  written  (along  with  LO's  and  learning  steps)  they  are 
sequenced,  structured  and  a  course  map  drafted. 

(Example:  Course  map,  distribute  if  requested) . 

(Have  example  of  different  types  of  objectives  to  explain  if  necessary,  hut 
not  for  distribution) . 

Structuring  considers  such  factors  as:  easy  to  complex;  known  to  unknown; 
operational  sequence;  chronological  sequence;  small  to  large;  whole  to  part, 
etc .) . 

(sum;  rr.N  on-) 

r 

It  is  at  this  point  also  that  test  items  are  structured  into  in-course  tests. 

These  will  be  furnished  to  Training  Material  Development  Division  along  with 

other  design  products  at  the  completion  of  the  design  phase.  P.nd-of-Coursc 

test  construction,  not  being  dependent  on  course  sequence  continues  on  until 

they  are  complete,  and  arc  forwarded  directly  to  material  developers. 

In  practice,  at  this  point,  the  TI.0  (once  approved  at  branch  level)  is  usually 

transferred  to  a  lesson  worksheet  and  these  are  what  arc  sequenced.  We  will 

n  ' 

get  to  lesson  worksheets  a  bi t  later. 
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Following  sequencing  groups  of  objectives  are  matched  with  appropriate 
learning  guidelines  and  learning  activities  arc  selected  and  designed. 


(SI, IDE  ELEVEN) 

t( 

(CUII)):!.  I  NFS  AND  ACTIVITIES)  7  , 

*r/e druiiup  < 

Simply  put,  these  guidelines  provide  reminders  to  the  designer  of  the  T-t-l 
framework  of  instruction  and  the  activities  suggest  the  various  means 

T  •  MS 

instructor  and  student  can  employ  to  assist  (in  the  case  of  the  instructor) 


and  to  reach  (in  the  case  of  the  student)  the  standard  of  the  objective. 

(Distribute  subcategories  of _ -and  discuss  as  necessary.  Distribute 

completed  sample) ■ 


(Sl.IDF.  ELEVEN  OFF) 


Method  and  media  to  support  the  task  presentation  are  considered  next  in 
light  of  what  is  possible,  and  what  is  required  to  satisfy  the  TLO,  guidelines 
and  activities  designed. 


(SLIDE  TWELVE) 

(SELECT  METHOD  5  MEDIA) 

There  are  many  guides  for  media  selection  and  there  is  one  in  TRADOC.  PAM  350-30 
(a  scries  of  involved  matrices) ;we  employ  a  much  simplier  one  currently 
published  in  ST  350-14-1. 

(Distribute  media  selection  chart) , 

(SLIDE  TWELVE  OFF) 
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All  design  information  developed  is  now  listed  on  a  lesson  worksheet, 
header  and  other  information  is  added  and  completed  packets  are  sent 
(along  with  guidelines  and  activities)  to  Training  Materials  Development 
Division  and  course  tests. 

(SLIDE  n-lIlffl-l-N) 

(LESSON  WORKSHEET) 

(Distribute  sample  lesson  worksheet) . 

All  resources  compiled  from  design  decisions  (mainly  from  lesson  worksheets) 
are  coordinated  with  Training  Directorate  and  Support  Directorate  and 
forwarded  to  TRADOC  (as  an  update  of  the  Individual  Training  Plan  -  ITP) . 
(TRADOC  Cir  3S1-3) . 

(SLIDE  THIRTEEN  OFF) 

following  this,  Design  compiles  a  Training  Program  Worksheet  for  all  tasks 
and  holds  it  for  TRADOC  review  (on  request) .  The  TPW  (TRADOC  Cir  351-3) 
lists  all  tasks  by  number  and  indicates  where  it  will  be  taught  and  if  not 
resident;  what  training  products  arc  available  or  are  planned  to  support  it. 
(Have  sample  TPW  from  TRADOC  Cir  for  distribution  )  .  yciPe  nee 

(SI. IDE  FOURTEEN) 

(MILESTONES) 

Design  on  Systems  MecKanic  began  on  8  May  1979  and  is  currently  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  March  1980. 

(SliIPE  FOURTEEN  OFF) 

That  concludes  my  presentation,  gentlemen.  Are  there  any  questions? 


Thank  You! 


THREAT  AND  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT  AT  THE  ARMY  SERVICE  SCHOOLS 


Small  Group  Discussion 
CAC  -  MAJ  Jim  Bryant:  Suite  600 
CGSC 

Air  Defense 
Armor 

Field  Artillery 
Infantry 

Missile  &  Munitions 
Military  Police 

LOGCEN  -  Mr.  Dutch  Green:  Holiday  Room  (Right  Side) 

Quartermaster 

Transportation 

Ordnance  &  Chemical 

Aviation 

Engineer 

Signal 

Sergeant  Major  Academy 

ADMINCEN  -  LTC  Joseph  Dieduardo:  Holiday  Room  (Left  Side) 

Chaplain 

JAG 

Academy  of  Health  Science 

DINFOS 

IMA 

Intelligence  School  (Ft  Huachuca) 

Intelligence  School  (Ft  Devens) 

Organizational  Effectiveness 
Music 


Group  Coordinator:  MAJ  Jim  Bryant 


1.  (a)  Is  the  threat  manager  in  the  schools  considered  to 
be  a  viable  data  source?  (c)  Has  the  threat  manager  played 
a  significant,  substantial,  mediocre,  minimal,  non-existent 
roll  in  the  analysis  process  at  the  schools? 

Threat  data  comes  from  sources  of  other  than  threat  manager: 
doctrine  branch  of  DCD,  person  with  additional  duty  as 
threat  "expert"  in  DTD,  scenarios,  scores  documents,  etc. 
Threat  manager  may  be  viable  data  sources  but  not 
necessarily  used  by  members  of  the  group. 

2.  (b)  Is  the  threat  data,  that  is  available  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  schools,  considered  to  be  adequate  for  the  training 
Development  Efforts?  (d)  Have  the  previous  Training 
Development  products  (i.e..  Soldiers  Manuals,  Commanders 
Manuals,  TEC  Lessons,  SQT,  ARTEP,  Resident  Instruction, 
etc.)  adequately  utilized  the  threat  data  that  was 
available? 

Data  available  more  than  adequate;  group  concerned  that 
training  development  products  that  accurately  portray  con¬ 
ditions  that  can  be  imposed  by  threat  forces  are  ignored  by 
institutional  and  unit  training/trainers. 

o  ARTEP  conditions  ignored/minimized  (NBC,  EW) . 

o  "School"  training  does  not  take  place  under  realistic 
or  worst  case  conditions. 

3.  (e)  Considering  the  analysis  efforts  presently  underway 
in  the  schools,  would  the  threat  input  to  date  by  categorized 
as;  outstanding,  satisfactory,  poor,  or  inadequate? 

4.  (f)  If  the  TD  efforts  to  date  have  not  (for  a  variety 
of  reasons)  adequately  utilized  threat  during  the  analysis 
efforts,  has  this  had  an  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  training?  What  is  it? 

Problem  is  not  that  TD  efforts  have  not  adequately  utilized 
threat  during  analysis  effort;  other  factors  interfer  that 
do  have  an  impact  on  the  quality  of  products  and  training: 

o  Reference  answer  #2. 

o  Dynamic  nature  of  generation  of  threat  data  causes 
training  literature/products  to  become  rapidly  outdated. 
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o  LCSMM  process  precludes  TD/TA  input;  equipment  and 
doctrine  drive  collective  and  individual  tasks. 

o  TO  end  up  revising  out-of-date  training  because  time 
crunch  forces  publication  of  outdated  products  (SM,  SQT) . 

5.  (g)  If  the  integration  of  threat  into  analysis  has  been 

less  than  is  required/  what  can  the  Chiefs  of  Analysis  do 
to  improve  this  situation? 

Include  formal  statement  of  the  problem  in  after  action 
report  to  TRADOC  Command  Group: 

o  TO/TA  do  not  have  sufficient  input  to  LCSMM  Process. 

o  Good/  realistic  conditions  in  TO  products  are 
ignored/not  used. 

o  Training  cycle  too  short  to  allow  acquisition  of  cri¬ 
tical  skills  necessary  to  combat  threat  capability  during 
institutional  training. 

o  Milestones  for  TD  products  suboptimizes  quality  of 
those  products  when  more  time  is  needed  for  adequate  deve¬ 
lopment  effort  prior  to  publication. 

ADDITIONAL  POINTS  - 

1.  Development  of  competent  threat  managers  is  probably  a 
function  of  training  and  selection  for  particular  assign¬ 
ments  that  allows  experience  in  dealing  with  threat 
capabilities.  Personnel  turbulence  in  assignment  of  threat 
managers  producers  poorly  equipped  officers  in  these  slots. 

2.  Threat  managers  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  scope  of  their 
responsibilities /requirements  (training/  iqpdating, 
reviewing  data) . 

3.  Threat  managers  may  provide  valuable  input  to  critical 
task  selection  boards  (specific  threat  capabilities  as 
applied  to  specific  specialty  being  evaluated). 

4.  Acquisition  of  necessary  skills  for  good  analysts 
(properly  weigh  threat,  mission,  organization,  equipment, 
doctrine,  LCSMM,  etc),  probably  takes  more  than  30  -60  day 
period.  Need  formal,  structural  training. 
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Group  Coordinator:  LTC  Dieduardo 
Group  Census/ Summary: 

o  Threat  Mgr  Fact  sheet  from  each  school  w/primary  threats 
to  their  specialty. 

o  Threat  Mgr  must  be  trained  in  his  job  as  well  as  skills 
that  host  schools  is  responsible  for  Training 
Development. 

o  Threat  Mgr  not  properly  Resourced  for  scope  of  job. 
o  Threat  Mgr  needs  to  give  briefing  prior  to  undertaking  as 
a  minimum. 

o  Threat  Mgr  not  being  utilized  as  he/she  should  be  except 
DEVANS . 

Narrative  Comments: 

Most  of  the  schools  represented  at  the  group  were  CSS. 
Traditionally  the  threat  has  not  received  much  emphasis 
because  these  type  units  were  not  in  any  immediate  danger. 
Today  with  the  Soviet  Doctrine  of  Rear  Area  Attack  it  is 
increasingly  important  for  CS  units  to  have  training  that 
centers  around  the  threat. 

Threat  Managers  need  to  be  doers  more  than  just  advisors. 
They  can  also  serve  as  a  repository  for  questions  up  the 
Intel  Chain  of  Command  for  informat  ion /data  that  may  be 
needed  by  a  particular  school. 

Threat  Manager  must  keep  abreast  of  R&D  of  enemy. 


Group  Coordinator:  Dutch  Greene 
Group  Census/ Summary: 

The  threat  managers  have  not  been  utilized  in  the  schools 
because  this  is  an  additonal  duty.  Also,  they  have  not  been 
aggressive  or  responsive.  They  need  to  be  trained  and  to 
educate  the  staff  and  faculty  on  their  function.  Most  felt 
threat  had  been  considered  either  consciously  or 
i neons ciously. 

Narravtive  Comments : 

The  group  was  very  responsive  during  the  discussion.  There 
was  concern  that  we  really  didn't  have  a  good  handle  on 
threat.  CBR  asppears  to  be  fairly  clear  cut.  RAP  &RAS r 
although  considering  during  analysis  and  development,  still 
needs  to  be  clarified.  It  was  suggested  that  CS  and  CSS 
schools  need  additional  guidance  from  CAC. 
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The  group  considered  several  alternatives.  Threat  would 
seem  to  be  more  important  to  Ccmbat  Arms  than  CS  or  CSS.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  many  of  the  CS/CSS  tasks  to  be  per¬ 
formed  during  CBR  attack.  Only  those  very  critical,  high 
priority  tasks  would  be  performed. 

It  was  determined  that  there  are  too  many  "ifs"  in  threat. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  write  training  for  every  threat 
contingency.  It  would  be  more  of  a  management  (commander) 
problem  than  a  doer  problem.  The  commander  will  have  to 
make  a  decision  on  what  tasks  would  be  performed  because  he 
will  know  the  conditions  (on  the  battlefield  as  well  as  in 
his  area)  at  that  time  at  that  place. 

It  was  also  decided  that  perhaps  threat  should  be  considered 
on  ARTEP  (collective)  tasks  and  crosswalk  to  individual 
tasks. 


JOB  COMPETENCE  ASSESSMENT 


A  New  Method  for  Identifying,  Measuring, 
and  Training  “Soft  Skill"  Competencies 
Which  Predict  Performance  in  Professional, 
Managerial,  and  Human  Service  Jobs 


Lyle  M.  Spencer,  Fh.D. 
McBer  and  Company 


A  paper  presented  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  Training 
Development  Institute,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  17  January  1980. 


Lyle  M.  Spencer,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  is  Vice  President  of  McBer  and 
Company,  a  management  consulting  and  training  firm.  Copies 
of  this  article  can  be  requested  from  McBer  and  Company, 

137  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116,  (617)  261-5570. 
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JOB  COMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT 


This  paper  describes  a  new  job  analysis  method.  Job  Compe¬ 
tency  Assessment  (JCA) ,  now  being  used  by  the  Army  to  determine 
the  training  requirements  for  Junior  Officers  and  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Staff  Officers.  The  JCA  technique  can  enhance 
traditional  job  task/function  studies  by  identifying  the  "soft 
skill"  characteristics  which  predict  superior  performance  in 
specific  jobs. 

The  differences  between  data  provided  by  the  JCA  approach 
and  that  provided  by  job  task/function  analyses  are  illustrated 
in  Table  1.  Job  task/function  studies  essentially  describe  the 
specific  elements  of  jobs — long  lists  of  what  a  person  does  on 
the  job.  JCA  identifies  the  character istics  or  competencies  of 
persons  who  do  the  job  well . 

An  example  of  this  distinction  was  provided  at  the  last 
Training  Development  Institute  meeting.  A  heated  discussion  took 
place  concerning  the  training  requirements  specif icacion  for  an 
MP.  The  presenter  posited  one  job  function  to  be  addressed  by 
training  to  be  "escort  prisoners."  Various  participants  objected 
that  this  statement  did  not  provide  useful  training  guidance 
given  the  possible  situational  contingencies  involved:  escort 
at  night  or  during  the  day?  alone  or  with  (how  many)  fellow 
guards?  with  or  without  weapons?  constraints?  an  armored  vehicle? 
A  former  MP  observed  that  effective  MPs  used  "more  than  one  way 
to  skin  a  cat" — and  the  real  skill  needed  to  perform  this  job 
effectively  was  "judgment."  "Judgment,”  in  this  case,  is  an 
example  of  a  "competency"  that  predicts  successful  performance 
of  job  functions  in  the  MP  position. 

The  educational  technologists'  immediate  objection  at  this 
point  is,  "judgment"  is  much  too  vague  to  be  used  as  a  training 
objective.  What  is.  it?  Can  you  measure  it?  How  do  you  teach 
it?  The  JCA  approach  can  be  used  to  answer  these  questions, 
i.e.,  to  identify,  define  in  empirically  measurable  terms,  and 
teach  such  higher  level  competencies  as  emotional  self-control 
and  conceptual  ability.  "Judgment,"  in  our  experience,  usually 
turns  out  to  be  a  combination  of  emotional  self-control  (not 
acting  impulsively  before  considering  the  situation),  perceptual 
acuity  (getting  the  relevant  data  to  define  the  problem  situ¬ 
ation)  ,  problem-solving/decision-making  skills  (evaluating  al¬ 
ternative  ways  of  responding,  identifying  the  best  alternative) 
and  planning  (specifying  the  action  steps  to  implement  the  best 
alternative) .  Studies  of  police  officers  indicate  two  addi¬ 
tional  competencies  are  .needed  to  transform  "good  judgment"  into 
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TABLE  1 


Comparison  of  Job  Task  Analysis  and 
Job  Competence  Assessment  Data 


Example:  MP 


Job  Task/Function  Analysis 


•  elements  of  job 


Job  Competence  Assessment 


•  characteristics  of  person 
who  does  job  well 


•  job  functions:  escort 

prisoner 

-  day/night? 

-  alone/with  others? 

-  with/without  weapon? 

-  constraints? 

-  armored  vehicle? 


•  competency:  "judgment" 

1.  emotional  self-control 

2.  perceptual  acuity: 

get  relevant  data 

3.  problem  solving/ 
decision  making 

-  identify  alternatives 

-  identify  pros/cons 
of  each  alternative 

-  select  best 
alternative 

4.  planning: 

-  identify  action  steps 
to  implement 
alternative 

5.  proactivity: 

initiate  action  in 
stressful  situations 

6.  skillful  use  of 
influence: 

-  "command  presence": 
acts  in  forceful  way 
that  gets  compliance 
in  others 
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effective  action:  proactivity  (initiating  action  in  stressful 
situations)  and  "skillful  use  of  influence,"  e.g.,  "command 
presence"  (the  ability  to  act  in  a  forceful  way  that  gets  com¬ 
pliance  in  others) .  It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  once 
identified  in  detail,  these  competencies  can  be  measured  with 
high  reliability,  using  such  operant  techniques  as  assessment 
centers.  More  importantly,  they  can  be  taught  via  experiential 
adult  education  methods  which  ask  students  to  practice  behaviors 
in  simulated  settings. 


The  Job  Competence  Assessment  Process 

The  Job  Competence  Assessment  process  includes  some  of  the 
job  task/function  analysis  techniques  prescribed  in  the  DOD's 
ISD  model,  and  the  job  element  analysis  methods  developed  by 
civil  service  researchers  (Primoff,  1977).  The  present  process 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  best  way  to  identify  the 
knowledge,  skills,  or  other  abilities  needed  to  perform  compe¬ 
tently  in  a  job  is  (1)  to  identify  the  most  effective  performers 
in  that  job;  (2)  to  study  what  these  people  actually  do  that 
distinguishes  them  from  individuals  whose  performance  is  less 
satisfactory;  and  (3)  to  identify  the  specific  skills,  abilities, 
or  characteristics  that  are  responsible  for  this  difference. 

The  current  Job  Competence  Assessment  process  consists  of 
eight  steps  (see  Figure  1). 


1.  Define  Performance  Effectiveness  Criteria 


To  identify  superior  job  incumbents,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  define  measures  of  performance  effectiveness  in  a  given  job. 
Ideal  criteria  are  "hard"  outcome  measures,  such  as  sales  or 
profits  data  in  industry,  or,  for  military  officers,  unit  per¬ 
formance  outcomes,  such  as  ARTEP  scores  or  retention  rates.  In 
the  absence  of  such  criteria,  supervisor  nominations  and  peer 
ratings  can  be  used.  (Recent  reviews  by  Lewin  and  Zwany,  1976, 
and  Kane  and  Lawler,  1979,  indicate  that  these  ratings  have  high 
criterion  validity.)  Supervisory  and  peer  ratings  can  in  some 
cases  be  supplemented  with  client  or  subordinate  ratings  (e.g., 
those  available  from  organizational  climate  surveys). 


2.  Identify  Criterion  Sample 

Job  incumbents  who  are  consistently  rated  superior  on  a 
number  of  different  performance  criteria  provide  a  standard  for 
comparison  analyses  with  a  sample  of  average  performers  in  the 
remaining  steps  of  the  process. 
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riGURE  1 


Schematic  of  the  Job  Competency  Assessment  Process 


Define 

© 

Identify 


Performance 

Effectiveness 

Criteria 


e  "hard  data":  sales,  profits,  productivity  measures, 
unit  performance  records  (e.g.,  ARTEP  scores, 
retention  rates) 

#  supervisor  nominations 
e  peer  ratings 

e  subordinate  ratings  (as  by  organizational  climate  surveys) 


© 


© 


© 


© 


etc. ,  programs 
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I.  Job  Task/Function  Analysis 

A  job  task  or  function  analysis  by  traditional  time-log, 
panel,  or  direct  observation  methods  can  be  used  to  supplement 
the  data  collected  in  the  Job  Competence  Assessment  process, 
although  for  reasons  which  will  be  discussed  below,  this  method 
is  less  useful  in  identifying  critical  "soft  skills"  competen¬ 
cies,  because  job  task  analyses  identify  the  characteristics  of 
the  job  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  people  who  do  the  job  well. 


4.  Performance  Characteristics  Analysis 

A  panel  of  expert  incumbents  or  observers  of  the  job  to  be 
analyzed  is  convened  to  develop  a  list  of  hypothesized  charac¬ 
teristics  of  people  who  do  the  job  well  (cf.  the  "Job  Element 
Analysis"  method  developed  by  Primoff ,  1977) .  Expert  panels 
then  rate  each  characteristic  on  four  scales: 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  it  distinguishes  superior  from 
average  performers; 

(2)  how  many  barely  acceptable  performers  possess  it; 

(3)  how  critical  it  is  for  selection  or  training;  and 

(4)  how  many  job  openings  one  could  realistically  expect  to 
fill  if  one  demanded  the  characteristic  or  skill  as  an 
entry  criteria. 

Statistical  analysis  of  these  ratings  provides  a  numerical 
ranking  of  those  characteristics  which  contribute  most  highly  to 
superior  performance  and  elimination  of  those  which  are  unreal¬ 
istic  or  appear  to  be  possessed  by  few  job  incumbents.  This 
analysis  provides  a  set  of  hypotheses  about  critical  performer 
competencies  which  must  be  verified  by  behavioral  event 
interview  or  direct  observation  data. 


^An  element  will  be  rated  highly  (1)  if  it  distinguishes  the 
superior  performer;  (2)  if  very  few  barely  acceptable  performers 
have  it;  (3)  if  trouble  is  likely  if  it  is  not  considered  in 

selection  or  training;  and  (4)  if  it  is  realistic  to  fill  at 

least  some  jobs  by  demanding  it.  Conversely,  an  element  will 
receive  a  low  rating  (1)  if  it  does  not  distinguish  the  superior 
performer;  (2)  if  almost  all  barely  acceptable  performers 
possess  it;  (3)  if  one  can  safely  ignore  it  in  selection  and 

training;  and  (4)  if  all  jobs  can  be  filled  by  demanding  it. 

(See  equations  in  Primoff,  1977.) 
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5.  Behavioral  Event  Interview 


Superior  and  average  performers  are  interviewed  using  an 
in-depth  "Behavioral  Event  Interview"  (BEI)  technique.  This 
method,  developed  by  Harvard  University  psychology  Professor 
David  C.  McClelland  and  colleagues  at  McBer  and  Company 
(McClelland,  1976)  is  derived  from  Flanagan's  (1954)  classic 
Critical  Incident  Method.  It  asks  interviewees  to  identify  the 
most  critical  situations  they  have  encountered  on  their  jobs 
and  describe  these  situations  in  considerable  narrative  detail: 
What  led  up  to  the  situation?  Who  was  involved?  What  did  the 
interviewee  think  about,  feel,  and  want  to  accomplish  in  dealing 
with  the  situation?  What  did  he  or  she  actually  do?  What  was 
the  outcome  of  the  incident?  McClelland's  method  goes  beyond 
Flanagan's,  in  that  it  includes  thematic  apperception  test 
probes  which  elicit  data  about  the  interviewee's  personality 
and  cognitive  style  (e.g.,  achievement  motivation  or  convergent 
thinking  ability) .  Asking  respondents  to  focus  on  the  most 
critical  situations  they  have  encountered  elicits  data  on  the 
most  important  skills  and  competencies  required  in  the  jobs 
being  studied.  Behavioral  event  interview  protocols  provide 
a  wealth  of  data  for  the  identification  of  "soft  skill"  compe¬ 
tencies  and  a  very  specific  description  of  job  behaviors.  (A 
significant  "by-product"  of  these  interviews  is  the  generation 
of  numerous  situation  and  problem  narratives  which  can  be  used 
to  develop  highly  relevant  training  materials,  e.g.,  case 
studies  and  simulations.) 


6.  Direct  Observation 

When  possible,  direct  observation  can  be  used  to  verify 
job  task  analysis,  performance  characteristics,  hypotheses,  and 
behavioral  event  interview  data.  As  will  be  discussed  below, 
empirical  "assessment  center"  behavioral  coding  schemes  (Bales, 
1969;  Bales,  Cohen,  &  Williamson,  1979)  provide  perhaps  the 
most  valid  method  of  measuring  soft  skill  competencies. 


7.  Thematic  Analysis  and  Development  of  a  "Competency  Model" 

Data  from  the  job  task  performance  characteristic  analysis 
and  behavioral  event  interviews  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
content  analysis  procedure  to  identify  the  behavioral  patterns 
and  personality  characteristics  which  distinguish  superior  from 
average  job  incumbents.  This  is  the  most  difficult  and  creative 
step  in  the  JCA  process.  Two  or  more  trained  analysts  examine 
the  data  and  attempt  to  define  competency  elements  which  are 
differentially  present  or  absent  in  the  data  on  superior  as  com¬ 
pared  with  average  performers.  These  elements  are  refined  until 
they  can  be  recognized  with  acceptable  inter-rater  reliability. 
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Empirical  coding  of  interviews  can  be  done  with  high  inter¬ 
rater  reliability,  rs  *  .80  -  .90,  providing  quantitative  data 
that  can  be  used  in  standard  statistical  tests  of  significance. 
A  detailed  and  specific  "behavioral  code  book"  is  prepared  to 
facilitate  empirical  coding  of  interview  data.  These  data  are 
then  used  to  test  the  criterion  validity  of  the  model.  The  be¬ 
havioral  code  book,  which  describes  the  soft  skill  competencies 
that  predict  performance  in  the  job,  provides  the  "competency 
model"  for  the  job. 


8.  Validation  of  the  Competency  Model 

The  competency  model  derived  in  Step  7  can  be  cross-validated 
by:  (1)  collecting  behavioral  event  interview  data  on  a  second 

criterion  sample,  and  seeing  if  a  discriminant  function  analysis 
based  on  the  first  study  predicts  successful  as  opposed  to 
average  performers  in  the  second  sample;  and/or  (2)  constructing 
objective  tests  to  measure  the  competencies  derived  from  the 
competency  model  and  using  test  scores  from  a  second  criterion 
sample  to  test  the  model's  criterion  and  predictive  validity. 


Application  of  the  Competency  Model 

Once  validated,  the  competency  model  can  be  used  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways:  as  the  basis  for  the  design  of  selection  tests, 
assessment  centers,  performance  appraisal  systems  and  training 
and  professional  development  programs,  and  as  a  source  of 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  training  programs. 


Comparison  of  Job  Competence  Assessment 
With  Other  Job  Analysis  Methods 

It  is  useful  to  examine  how  the  Job  Competence  Assessment 
method  differs  from  and  can  address  some  of  the  limitations 
in  traditional  job  analysis  techniques.  Three  traditional 
approaches  of  defining  selection  and  training  criteria  can  be 
distinguished: 

(1)  Content  Knowledge  or  Theory-Based  Systems  which  specify, 
on  the  basis  of  theory,  the  knowledge  skills  which 
should  be  important  for  a  person  to  have  in  order  to 

do  a  job. 

(2)  Expert  Panel:  the  characteristics  which  experts,  tasked 
to  determine  by  consensus,  think  are  important  for  a 
person  to  have  in  order  to  do  the  job  (represented  in 
the  Job  Competence  Assessment  process  by  the  performance 
characteristics  analysis  step). 
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(3)  Job  Task/Function  Analysis:  identification  of  the  task 
functions  that  make  up  the  job  which  are  used  to  infer 
the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  the  people  who  occupy 
the  job. 

Theory  and  panel  methods  have  three  distinct  limitations. 
First,  they  lack  supporting  empirical  data  to  show  that  the 
knowledge  or  skill  characteristics  they  posit  are  in  fact  re¬ 
lated  to  on-the-job  performance.  An  example  is  the  humanistic 
psychology  courses  that  swept  the  military  a  few  years  ago. 
Civilian  academic  management  theories  and  strongly-held  beliefs 
on  the  part  of  a  few  persons  led  to  the  implementation  of  "lead¬ 
ership"  courses,  which  taught  and  prescribed  "humanistic"  com¬ 
munications  techniques  in  the  absence  of  any  data  to  show  these 
techniques  had  in  fact  anything  to  do  with  effective  leadership 
in  military  organizations. 

Second,  theory  and  panel  methods  tend  to  identify  so-called 
"folklore"  or  "motherhood"  items  (such  as  "integrity,"  "perse¬ 
verance,"  or  "moral  courage")  which  sound  good  and  are  seen  as 
qualities  that  all  job  incumbents  should  have,  but  which  may  or 
may  not  be  related  to  performance  on  the  job.  For  example,  in 
a  State  Department  study,  "writing  skills"  was  agreed  upon  as 
necessary  for  superior  performance  of  Foreign  Service  Officers. 
The  Job  Competence  Assessment  process  found  that  despite  the 
fact  that  "everyone  knew"  that  writing  skills  were  important, 
this  ability  did  not  in  fact  differentiate  superior  from  aver¬ 
age  performers.  What  was  important  was  the  ability  to  write 
with  sensitivity  to  political  issues. 

The  third  shortcoming  of  theory  and  panels  is  that  the  data 
they  generate  are  not  sufficiently  behaviorally  specific  to  pro¬ 
vide  practical  selection  or  training  criteria.  For  example,  it 
is  dificult  to  define  "concern  for  people"  in  observable  terms. 
How  does  one  manifest  concern?  What  does  this  mean?  It  turns 
out  that  what  has  usually  been  identified  as  "concern  for 
people,"  affiliation  motivation,  or  the  desire  to  establish 
close  friendly  relations  with  others  has  consistently  been  found 
to  be  negatively  related  to  effective  performance  in  managerial 
roles  (McClelland  &  Burnham,  1976}  .  Effective  concern  for 
people,  at  least  for  industrial  and  military  leaders,  is  not  a 
function  of  affiliation  needs,  but  rather  the  combination  of  a 
skill  called  "accurate  empathy"  (the  ability  to  understand  what 
others  are  saying)  and  "power  or  influence"  skills  (the  ability 
to  empower  others  to  make  them  feel  more  capable  of  solving 
their  own  problems) . 

Job  tasks/function  analysis  methods  also  have  limited 
utility  in  identifying  soft  skills.  The  unit  of  analysis  is 
the  job,  not  the  person  who  performs  the  job  well.  For  example, 
a  job  task  analysis  statement  for  a  mechanical  engineer  might 
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be  "designs  gears."  This  is  accurate  enough,  but  says  nothing 
about  what  enables  an  engineer  to  design  a  gear  well.  Behavioral 
event  interviews  with  superior  engineers  indicate  that  they  have 
an  underlying  competency  which  might  be  labeled  "three  dimen¬ 
sional  eidetic  rotational  imagery."  For  example,  in  behavioral 
event  interviews,  better  engineers  described  an  ability  to  men¬ 
tally  "image"  and  mutate  physical  objects  in  three  dimensions, 
imaging  different  configurations  until  they  arrive  at  an  optimum 
design.  Some  even  reported  bringing  other  senses  into  play  as 
well  (e.g.,  "I  sort  of  became  the  gear  and  tried  to  feel  where  I 
would  hurt  or  break  if  under  stress — sounds  crazy,  but  it  led  me 
to  'seeing'  the  need  to  thicken  a  flange...").  This  cognitive 
competency  did  not  appear  in  average  engineers'  interview  proto¬ 
cols.  Similarly,  in  studies  of  Army  Organizational  Effectiveness 
Staff  Officers  (internal  organizational  development  consultants) , 
an  important  job  function  appeared  to  be  "contracting  with 
clients,"  i.e.,  negotiating  with  the  service  recipient  to  agree 
on  just  what  services  the  consultant  would  provide.  This  func¬ 
tional  statement  does  not  specify,  however,  what  consultant 
skills  lead  to  effective  contracting.  All  consultants  contract, 
but  only  some  do  it  well.  A  key  soft  skill  competency  in  this 
case  proved  to  be  accurate  empathy:  more  effective  consultants 
were  better  able  to  "hear"  their  clients'  underlying  concerns. 

In  each  case,  job  task  analysis  methods  can  identify  what 
people  do,  but  not  the  nuances  of  professional  skill  that  enable 
some  persons  to  perform  a  task  more  effectively  than  others. 

Lists  of  tasks,  such  as  "writes  memos"  or  "communicates  orally 
to  subordinates,"  are  of  little  use  without  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  competencies  a  superior  job  incumbent  uses  to 
make  these  communications  effective,  e.g.,  accurate  empathy, 
political  sensitivity,  or  such  influence  methods  as  assertive 
persuasion . 

Second,  job  task  analyses  tend  to  be  too  detailed  to  be 
practical  (e.g.,  lists  of  the  4,300  discrete  behaviors  required 
to  drive  a  car,  or  the  3,001  functions  performed  by  a  teacher). 
Such  analyses  may  be  useful  for  describing  specific  technical 
tasks  (for  example,  the  steps  in  trouble-shooting  a  radio) ,  but 
provide  too  much  information  in  the  wrong  form  to  be  helpful  in 
teaching  soft  skills. 

Finally,  job  task  analyses  are  not  selective.  The  well- 
known  Praeto  rule  indicates  that  only  a  critical  20  percent  of 
the  functions  a  person  performs  on  the  job  account  for  80  percent 
of  performance.  The  remaining  80  percent  of  all  job  functions 
are  routine  maintenance  activities  which  do  not  distinguish 
successful  from  average  performers.  Job  tasks/function  analysis 
lists,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  a  criterion  sample,  cannot 
distinguish  the  important  functions  from  all  the  functions  that 
a  job  incumbent  performs. 
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The  Job  Competence  Assessment  method  overcomes  some  of  the 
limitations  of  theory,  panel,  and  job  task  analysis  techniques, 
and  can  supplement  them  in  the  identification  of  critical  soft 
skills.  First  and  most  importantly,  the  JCA  method  goes  beyond 
espoused  theories  and  job  descriptions  to  identify  the  personal 
characteristics  and  skills  causally  related  to  effective 
performance  of  specific  job  functions. 

Second,  the  behavioral  event  interview  makes  it  possible  to 
document  these  soft  skill  competencies  in  sufficient  behavioral 
detail  to  enable  them  to  be  used  to  assess  and  train  others. 

Third,  the  JCA  method  is  selective.  The  critical  incident 
interview  approach  necessarily  focuses  on  the  critical  20  percent 
of  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  other  character istics  most 
important  to  performance,  as  opposed  to  the  large  number  of  an¬ 
cillary  behaviors  associated  with  routine  function. 


Application  of  Job  Competence  Assessment 
Methods  to  Measuring  and  Training  Soft  Skills 

It  may  be  useful  to  briefly  describe  some  of  the  methods 
developed  from  the  Job  Competence  Assessment  procedure  for 
measuring  and  training  soft  skills. 


Measuring  Soft  Skills 

There  are  three  commonly  used  "soft  skill"  assessment 
methods: 

(1)  Paper-and-pencil  tests  of  knowledge  content,  cognitive 
ability  (e.g.,  critical  thinking  or  decision  making), 
and  personality  variables  (e.g.,  attention  to  detail 
and  concern  for  influence).  In  general,  operant  tests 
(e.g.,  essay  exams  or  projective  instruments),  which 
require  test-takers  to  generate  behavior,  are  more 
useful  than  respondent  measures  (e.g.,  multiple-choice 
exams)  which  ask  test-takers  to  choose  among  items 
provided  them.  Reviews  suggest  the  criterion  validity 
of  multiple-choice  tests  rarely  exceeds  r  *  .33,  or  10 
percent  of  the  observable  variance  (Ghiselli,  1966; 
Mischel,  1968) . 

(2)  Superior  and/or  peer  ratings  of  job  incumbents  on  the 
basis  of  general  performance  or  aptitude  for  a  job. 
Recent  reviews  indicate  the  criterion  validity  of  such 
ratings  is  somewhat  better  than  that  of  paper-and- 
pencil  tests:  r  ■  .40  -  .45,  or  16-20  percent  of  the 
variance  (Lewin  &  Zwany,  1976;  Kane  &  Lawler,  1979). 
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(3)  Observer  ratings  of  performance  on  simulated  job-specific 
tasks  (e.g.,  ratings  of  military  officer  performance  in 
such  assessment  center  exercises  as  giving  a  presenta¬ 
tion  or  managing  a  leaderless  group).  Reviews  of  the 
predictive  validity  of  assessor  scores  is  better  still: 
r  =  .50  -  .60,  or  25-30  percent  of  the  variance 
(MacKinnon,  1975) . 

Our  research  indicates  that  operant  tests  are  much  more 
effective  in  measuring  soft  skills  than  are  respondent  knowledge 
content  tests.  For  example,  in  assessing  influence  skills,  it 
is  much  better  to  measure  individuals'  ability  to  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  argument  (an  operant  performance)  rather  than  their  ability 
to  recognize  an  effective  argument  on  a  multiple-choice  test. 

In  general,  simulated  job  performance  tests  are  more  predictive 
than  operant  paper-and-pencil  tests. 

Very  frequently,  the  operant  test  items  or  situations  and 
test  scoring  criteria  for  specific  soft  skill  competencies  can 
be  derived  from  behavioral  event  interview  data  and  the  behav¬ 
ioral  code  book,  which  describes  the  competency  model  for  a  job. 

A  better  score  on  such  tests  is  what  superior  performers  actu¬ 
ally  do  compared  with  what  average  performers  do.  Two  examples 
from  the  Navy  officer  competency  model  may  be  helpful. 

Figure  2  provides  examples  from  an  operant  coding  system  for 
critical  thinking,  the  cognitive  ability  to  make  inferences  or 
to  draw  critical  distinctions  from  large  amounts  of  confusing, 
conflicting  data,  and  to  cite  specific  data  to  support  one's 
inference.  Critical  thinking  is  important  because  it  appears  to 
be  a  generic  competency  of  superior  performers  in  almost  every 
field.  Better  Navy  officers,  better  counselors,  better  organic 
chemists,  better  medieval  literature  students,  better  lawyers, 
etc.,  all  are  higher  in  critical  thinking  ability. 

The  procedure  for  giving  this  test  is  to  ask  a  subject  to 
compare  and  contrast  two  conflicting  statements  or  analyses  of 
a  situation  or  set  of  data.  The  content  of  the  stimulus  or  data 
is  not  important.  It  can  be  drawn  from  any  knowledge  area  or 
profession.  For  example,  two  conflicting  tactical  plans  for  an 
infantry  officer,  or  two  conflicting  analyses  of  the  same 
organic  compound  for  an  organic  chemist. 

The  coding  system  for  scoring  subjects'  operant  responses 
is  summarized  in  Figure  2.  At  low  levels  of  critical  thinking, 
subjects  are  unable  to  make  a  critical  distinction  or  inference 
between  the  two  sets  of  data  and  may  show  affective  biases 
(e.g.,  "I  liked  Analysis  1  and  disliked  Analysis  2").  At  higher 
levels  of  critical  thinking,  persons  are  better  able  to  make 
critical  distinctions  or  inferences,  cite  data  to  support  their 
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FIGURE  2 


Example  from  an  Operant  Coding  System 
for  "Critical  Thinking" 

(from  Winter  &  McClelland,  1978) 


Procedure:  a  subject  is  asked  to  compare  and  contrast  two 

conflicting  analyses  of  or  statements  about  a 
stimulus  or  set  of  data 


Coding  System  for  scoring  subjects'  response: 

-1:  no  critical  distinction  nor  inference;  affective 

bias  (e.g.,  “I  liked  analysis  1  and  disliked 
analysis  2.") 

0:  no  critical  distinction  nor  inference;  no  affective 
bias 

+1:  critical  distinction  or  inference,  but  no  mention 

of  supportive  data  (e.g.,  "Analysis  1  identifies 
the  problem  as  X,  where  Analysis  2  identifies  it 
as  Y.") 

+2:  critical  distinction  with  mention  of  supportive 

data 

+3:  critical  distinction  or  inference  with  mention  of 
data  pro  and  con  one's  inference;  probabilistic  or 
weighted  reconciliation  of  conflicting  data 


positions,  and  reconcile  conflicting  data  pro  and  con  their 
inferences  (i.e.,  reason  probabilistically  or  reconcile  con¬ 
flicting  data  by  weighing  opposing  statements) . 

Subject's  behavioral  event  interview  protocols  can  be  coded 
for  this  dimension,  as  can  their  memoranda,  arguments  in  leader¬ 
less  case  discussions,  essay  responses  to  problem  analysis 
tests,  and  other  similar  types  of  responses. 

A  second  example  of  operant  coding  of  a  critical  soft  skill 
competency,  accurate  empathy  or  understanding,  is  shown  in 
Figure  3.  This  is  a  generic  competency  evidenced  by  superior 
performers  in  a  wide  range  of  professional,  managerial,  and 
human  service  workers  jobs. 

For  example,  a  somewhat  surprising  finding  of  our  Job 
Competence  Assessment  studies  of  Navy  Officers  was  that  they 
spent  a  sizable  amount  of  their  time  counseling  subordinates, 
and  that  superior  officers  were  significantly  more  proficient 
in  counseling  skills.  The  coding  and  scaling  system  provided 
in  Figure  3  is  taken  from  a  competency-based  training  module 
designed  to  teach  naval  officers  skills  in  advising  and 
counseling . 

Accurate  empathy  is  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  person  can  accurately  hear  the  content,  meaning,  and  feeling 
of  what  another  person  is  saying.  This  variable  is  measured  by 
coding  the  response  a  subject  makes  to  a  live,  audio-tape,  or 
written  stimulus  statement  made  by  a  counselee.  The  coding 
system  for  accurate  empathy  recognizes  three  elements:  the 
respondent's  accuracy  as  to  (1)  the  content  of  what  the  coun¬ 
selee  is  talking  about;  (2)  the  counselee's  meaning  (i.e.,  why 
he  or  she  is  concerned  about  the  content);  and  (3)  the  coun¬ 
selee's  feeling ,  both  the  type  of  affect  and  the  intensity  of 
affect  expressed  about  the  content  and  meaning. 

For  example,  at  a  low  level  of  accurate  empathy,  a  Navy 
officer  may  respond  to  a  subordinate  who  has  received  a  "Dear 
John"  letter  with  a  curt,  "Tough  luck.  Get  back  to  work.";  cr 
a  completely  content-irrelevant  response  such  as,  "Nice  weather, 
isn't  it?"  At  higher  levels  of  accurate  empathy,  the  officer 
understands  and  reflects  the  subord inates ’ s  feelings  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  their  content  and  meaning  (e.g.,  "You're  really  shook  up 
because  of  that  letter  you  got  from  your  wife  (husband).").  A 
response  of  this  type  makes  the  subordinate  feel  understood  and 
facilitates  his  or  her  coping  with  stressful  feelings. 

A  large  body  of  literature  indicates  that  accurate  empathy 
is  a  critical  competency  for  all  types  of  professionals,  e.g., 
doctors  or  lawyers,  persons  in  helping  positions  (Carkhuff  s 
Berenson,  1976).  More  recently,  it  has  also  been  found  to  be 
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FIGURE  3 


Example : 

An  Operant  Coding  System  for  "Accurate  Empathy" 
(from  Carkhuff,  1969) 


Procedure:  a  subject  is  asked  to  make  an  appropriate 
counseling  response  to  a  taped  or  live 
statement  made  by  a  "counselee" 


Understanding  (accurate  empathy) :  measures  the  extent  to  which 
the  counselor  accurately  hears  the  content,  meaning,  and  feeling 
(type  of  feeling  and  intensity  of  feeling)  of  what  the  counselee 
is  saying. 

•  Content :  what  the  person  is  talking  about — his  wife, 
her  job,  an  alcohol  problem,  etc. 

•  Meaning:  why  the  person  is  talking  about  it — "You  are 
talking  about,  because..."  (e.g.,  wife,  because  she's 
leaving  him;  job,  because  she's  not  doing  it  as  well  as 
she  could,  etc.) 

•  Feeling :  how  the  person  feels — the  feeling  word  the 
person  uses. 

— type  of  feeling:  sad,  angry,  frustrated 

— intensity  of  feeling:  for  example,  for  anger, 

where  on  a  scale  from  "mildly  irked"  to  "blind  rage” 

For  example,  to  a  person  who  has  received  a  "Dear  John"  letter, 
the  counselor  says: 


UNDERSTANDING 


®  ®  ©  © 


Content, 

Content 

Content 

Content, 

meaning. 

accurate ; 

and  meaning 

meaning , 

feeling 

meaning, 

accurate; 

feeling  all 

absent  or 

feeling 

feeling  in- 

accurate 

wrong 

absent  or 

accurate  or 

wrong 

wrong 

"Nice  weather, 
isn't  it?" 

"So  what? — 
get  back  to 
work . " 


"Sounds  like 
you  got 
marriage 
problems . " 


"Your  perfor¬ 
mance  was  off 
today  because 
you  got  some 
bad  news . " 


"You  were  too  up¬ 
set  to  work 
because  you  got 
that  letter  from 
your  wife." 
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a  critical  skill  for  leaders  and  managers,  underlying  what  is 
called  "concern  for  people."  (It  should  be  emphasized  that 
accurate  empathy  is  not  sympathy,  feeling  what  the  other  person 
feels,  but  rather  understanding,  knowing  what  the  other  person 
feels,  which  enables  a  manager  to  make  the  appropriate  response 
to  help  a  subordinate  solve  a  personal  problem.) 

The  important  thing  about  such  operant  coding  systems  for 
any  soft  skill  competency  is  that  they  are  both  highly  inter¬ 
rater  reliable  (i.e.,  can  be  accurately  recognized)  and  demon¬ 
strate  predictive  validity  (i.e.,  can  be  shown  to  be  causally 
related  to  superior  job  performance) .  Perhaps  even  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  once  soft  skills  can  be  defined  on  this  level  of  behav¬ 
ioral  detail,  they  can  be  readily  taught  to  others;  which  leads 
us  to  training  in  soft  skills. 


Training  in  Soft  Skills 

Until  recently,  many  educators  have  been  skeptical  about  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  teach  or  train  people  in  soft 
skill  competencies  such  as  achievement  motivation,  critical 
thinking,  accurate  empathy,  or  skillful  use  of  influence.  Over 
the  past  5  years,  McClelland  (McClelland  &  Winter,  1971)  has 
conclusively  shown  that  achievement  motivation,  an  important 
cognitive  affective  competency  which  predicts  success  in  jobs 
requiring  entrepreneurial  initiative,  can  be  taught.  The  method 
McClelland  prescribes  for  training  to  such  a  competency  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  It  involves  (1)  teaching  people  the  behavioral 
coding  system  for  the  competency  in  great  detail;  (2)  giving 
them  practice  in  assessing  their  own  and  others'  behaviors  in 
achievement  motivation  terms;  and  (3)  setting  specific  goals 
and  defining  action  steps  for  using  the  competency,  first  in  a 
supportive  training  environment,  and  then  increasingly  in  real 
life.  Persons  trained  in  achievement  motivation  show  signifi¬ 
cant  increases  in  personal  income,  career  advancement  and 
business  sales  and  profits,  and  create  more  capital  and  jobs. 
(Miron  &  McClelland,  1979). 

In  recent  work  in  developing  competency-based  leadership 
and  management  courses  for  the  United  States  Navy,  McBer  has 
developed  a  fairly  standard  five-step  competency  training 
procedure  (Spencer,  1978)  which  incorporates  and  expands  upon 
McClelland's  principles.  Each  of  these  steps  is  used  to  teach 
the  two  competencies  discussed  above  under  measurement  of  soft 
skills,  critical  thinking,  and  accurate  empathy. 


Trainees  are  presented  with  a  difficult  case  or  a  simulation 
problem,  designed  to  produce  a  "shock  of  recognition"  in  which 
they  realize  that  they  actually  encounter  problems  calling  for 
the  use  of  the  competency  in  question  in  their  real  jobs,  and 
that  they  often  have  trouble  dealing  with  these  problems.  For 
example,  trainees  may  be  given  a  complex  analytical  task  which 
requires  critical  thinking  or  be  asked  to  counsel  a  subordinate 
in  distress  in  a  role  play.  The  cases  and  simulations  used  are 
drawn  from  actual  critical  incidents  collected  during  the  be¬ 
havioral  event  interview  phase  of  the  Job  Competence  Assessment 
process.  The  recognition  step  is  designed  to  introduce  the  com¬ 
petency  in  an  experiential  way  and  to  create  specific  motivation 
for  learning. 


Explanation 

Trainees  receive  practical  conceptual  input  on  the  competen¬ 
cy  via  readings,  lectures,  or  demonstrations.  For  example,  in 
the  module  on  critical  thinking,  trainees  are  given  a  lecture  on 
the  importance  of  critical  thinking  in  their  field,  are  taught 
the  critical  thinking  coding  system,  and  score  actual  case  prob¬ 
lem  analyses  for  critical  thinking.  In  a  counseling  module, 
trainees  are  similarly  taught  the  accurate  empathy  scoring  sys¬ 
tem  and  then  code  video-taoed  demonstrations  illustrating  lower 
and  higher  stages  of  empathy  behavior.  Recent  research  indi¬ 
cates  that  trainees  can  quickly  acquire  a  very  high  degree  of 
reliability  (r  =  .95+)  when  exposed  to  behaviorally  specific 
examples  of  discrete  points  on  a  scale  (Lawton  &  Borman,  1978) . 


Self-Assessment 

Trainees  receive  operant  test  feedback  on  their  performance 
on  the  competency  factors  which  predict  superior  performance. 
This  feedback  in  effect  tells  them,  "This  is  how  the  superstars 
in  your  billet  perform  on  these  dimensions,  and  this  is  how  you 
perform,"  which  provides  trainees  with  very  specific  motivation, 
direction,  and  goals  for  change.  Knowledge  of  the  behavioral 
coding  scheme  imparted  in  Step  2  enables  trainees  to  grasp 
quickly  and  see  exactly  what  they  are  doing  effectively  or 
ineffectively  in  terms  of  a  given  soft  skill  competency. 


Skill  Practice 


Trainees  practice  using  the  competency  skills  they  have 
been  taught.  For  example,  the  best  way  of  practicing  critical 
thinking  is  repeated  exposure  to  analytic  case  discussions  of 
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the  type  pioneered  by  Harvard's  Law  and  Business  Schools.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  are  repeatedly  asked  to  analyze  complex  case  problems, 
to  respond  to  the  insistent  questions,  "What's  the  problem? 

Who  has  it?  What  are  your  data?",  rapidly  gain  in  the  ability 
to  draw  critical  distinctions  and  inferences  from  complex  in¬ 
formation.  (Incidentally,  our  studies  indicate  that  the  case 
method  effectively  teaches  two  competencies;  critical  thinking 
and  assertive  persuasion  skills,  the  ability  to  "think  on  one's 
feet"  and  articulately  defend  one's  analysis  of  a  situation,  or 
proposed  solution  to  a  problem.) 

In  practicing  accurate  empathy,  students  conduct  repeated 
real  or  simulated  counseling  sessions  which  are  recorded  on 
video-  or  audio-  tape,  then  play  back  and  score  their  responses 
on  the  accurate  empathy  scale,  continuing  this  process  until 
they  reach  a  mean  level  of  3  on  a  4-point  scale,  the  level  which 
predicts  successful  performance  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1976) . 


Job  Application 

In  the  final  step,  trainees  identify  situations  in  which 
they  will  use  the  competency  in  their  jobs  and  set  goals,  antic¬ 
ipate  obstacles,  and  develop  an  action  plan  for  doing  so.  This 
step  reinforces  the  relevance  of  the  training,  translates  it 
back  into  a  real  job  performance  context,  and  increases  the 
likelihood  that  any  soft  skill  competency  learned  will  be  in 
fact  used  back  on  the  job. 


Three  Final  Points 


1.  The  Job  Competency  Assessment  (JCA)  method  is  compatible 
with  the  POD  ISP  model.  Phase  I:  Analysis  Process  provides 
for  all  methods  of  job  analysis — indeed  it  is  likely  the  most 
complete  and  useful  training  requirements  specifications  will 
result  from  use  of  job  task,  job  element,  and  job  competency 
assessment  approaches  together.  The  JCA  approach  can  extend 
the  usual  TSD  analysis  procedure  through  use  of  a  criterion 
example  of  job  incumbents  and  identification  of  the  complex 
cognitive  affective  competencies  causally  related  to  superior 
job  performance. 

2 .  The  JCA  method  is  particularly  useful  in  analyzing  the 
training  requirements  for  higher  level  leadership, 
management,  professional,  and  human  service  jobs.  The  num¬ 
erous  situational  contingencies  encountered  in  these  jobs, 
and  nuances  in  skills  which  predict  effective  performance 
make  exhaustive  job  function  analyses  for  jobs  of  this  type 
particularly  difficult. 
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Critical  competency  based-selection  and  training  procedures 
are  more  likely  to  result  in  superior  pertomance  on  the  job 
than  skill-based  selection  and  training  alone.  Where 
content-knowledge  tests  demonstrate  little  power  to  predict 
performance,  competency  models  regularly  achieve  criterion 
validities  of  r  *  .50  -  .70,  25-50  percent  of  the  variance 
(Boyatzis,  1979).  This  is  because  skills  assessment  and 
training  indicate  only  what  people  can  do,  where  a  person's 
competencies  predict  what  he  or  she  will  do.  For  example, 
a  military  communications  technician  may  know  the  steps 
required  to  troubleshoot  a  radio,  but  for  motivational 
reasons  may  not  use  these  skills.  Training  in  achievement 
motivation,  concern  with  an  internal  standard  of  excellence 
(e.g.,  as  illustrated  in  such  statements  as,  "I  stayed  after 
work  trying  to  fix  the  thing,  'cause  I  just  couldn't  leave 
knowing  it  wasn't  working  right.")  may  be  equally  important. 
In  fact  Miron  and  McClelland  (1979)  found  that  for  a  job  in 
which  achievement  motivation  was  the  critical  competency, 
only  motivation  training  made  a  significant  difference  in 
job  performance.  If  individuals  lacked  motivation,  pro¬ 
viding  skill  training  did  not  improve  their  performance. 
Motivated  persons  quickly  identified  the  skills  they  needed 
to  be  successful,  and  aggressively  set  about  acquiring  these 
skills  on  their  own. 

In  one  military  training  program,  we  found  that  days  were 
spent  teaching  officers  how  to  fill  out  specific  adminis¬ 
trative  forms.  Students  correctly  observed  that  "any 
intelligent,  heads-up  officer  learns  what  forms  he  or  she 
has  to  fill  out--and  how — the  first  couple  of  days  on  the 
job.  It's  a  waste  of  time  to  spend  training  days  on  such 
Mickey  Mouse  stuff."  This  time  would  be  better  spent 
teaching  officers  the  underlying  competencies  (planning  and 
organizing  strategies,  attention  to  detail)  which  predict 
handling  paperwork  efficiently. 
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Summary 


In  summary,  the  Job  Competence  Assessment  process  of  identi¬ 
fying,  measuring,  and  training  soft  skills  provides  a  number  of 
benefits.  It  permits  description,  in  very  specific  behavioral 
terms,  of  not  only  the  elements  of  a  job  but  the  characteristics 
and  skills  of  the  persons  who  do  the  job  well.  These  behavioral 
indices  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  personnel  functions:  de¬ 
velopment  of  non-discr iminatory  selection  tests  and  interview 
processes  and  competency-based  performance  appraisal,  "effi¬ 
ciency"  or  evaluation  reports,  and  the  design  and  evaluation  of 
training  programs.  Competency-based  selection,  assessment,  and 
training  procedures  provide  empirical,  reliable,  predictively 
valid,  and  face  valid  methods  of  defining  the  soft  skills  asso¬ 
ciated  with  competent  job  performance:  what  super ior  incumbents 
actually  do  in  their  real  jobs. 
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INTERVIEW  1:  NCO  (E7) 
AUTOMOTIVE  MAINTENANCE  INSPECTOR 


In  the  job  I'm  in  now,  as  Battalion  Inspection  Motor 
Sergeant,  I  make  out  equipment  readiness  reports.  I  have  had 
more  problems  with  the  officers  than  with  the  NCOs  or  the  young 
troopers.  They  come  to  me  to  approve  equipment.  If  it  doesn't 
meet  inspection  standards,  I  send  it  back.  That's  my  job.  Then 
all  hell  breaks  loose  between  me  and  the  Motor  Pool  and  that's 
when  the  officers  get  involved.  It’s  very  ticklish  situations. 
In  the  old  Army  if  I  said  they  got  to  do  something  to  meet 
regulations  they  would  just  have  to  do  it.  No  way  about  it. 

I  can't  think  of  any  situation  that  I  push  someone  or  I  wasn't 
covered  by  regulations  where  when  I  said  "You  have  to  do  it," 
they  had  to  do  it.  The  new  Army  changes  came  in  in  1963.  I 
don't  like  it.  As  Technical  Inspector  I  have  to  put  up  with  an 
average  of  six  battalions  in  every  unit  that  I  have  been  with. 
Out  of  all  these  there  are  very  few  that  actually  pass  the  IG. 
They  are  either  in  the  field  so  much  they  don't  take  care  of 
their  gear  or  they  just  don't  care.  They  don't  finish  what  they 
start  to  do.  Even  when  we  send  a  piece  of  equipment  back  to 
them,  they  will  fix  it  up  but  they  don't  continue  maintenance 
from  there  on. 

The  unit  I  am  with  now  you  wouldn’t  believe.  They  could 
bring  in  a  front  bumper  and  call  it  a  truck  and  we'd  have  to 
take  it  and  fix  it  up.  If  the  truck  breaks  down  it’s  our 
responsibility.  The  IG  inspection,  you  either  pass  or  flunk. 
They're  either  pushing  too  much  or  not  enough.  I  feel  that 
they  don't  check  the  situations  enough. 

For  example,  just  before  the  last  IG  we  got  a  truck  with 
bolts  loose  all  over,  the  tailgate  ready  to  fall  off,  one  or 
two  flat  tires,  windshield  all  cracked.  They  were  disorganized 
and  they  didn't  have  the  needed  parts  and  they  hadn't  made  the 
needed  changes.  I  explained  and  showed  them  the  changes  they 
needed  to  make,  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  I  was  explaining 
these  procedures  to  the  Motor  Sergeants  up  until  five  o'clock 
when  chow  time  came.  I  went  to  chow  and  then  went  up  to  see 
the  Captain.  He  told  me  those  two  Sergeants  in  the  Motor  Pool 
called  him  and  said,  "We  don't  want  him  (me)."  He  (the  CO)  told 
me  to  go  home  and  get  a  good  night's  sleep. 

I  didn't  know  how  to  feel.  They  didn't  want  me  but  this 
CO,  the  way  he  tells  you  things,  he  makes  you  feel  confident 
that  you've  done  your  job.  He  leaves  you  feeling  confident. 

I  thought  about  it  that  night  and  I  decided  not  to  go  back.  I 
knew  I  could  have  helped  the  unit  but  thought  that  if  I  did  go 


back,  the  CO  would  think  that  I  was  trying  to  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  away  from  them.  The  next  day  they  had  the  IG  inspection  and 
flunked  three  areas  that  I  had  told  them  about.  I  haven't  seen 
that  CO  since.  I  don't  know  what  happened. 
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INTERVIEW  2:  NCO  (E7) 
ARTILLERY 


When  I  took  over  in  Germany,  my  gun  crew  was  in  last  place, 
r  In  one  field  trip,  one  month,  I  moved  them  all  the  way  to  the 

top.  Charlie  Battery  was  the  best  battery  and  my  section  was 
the  best  section.  Yet  when  I  took  over,  it  was  known  as  the 
drug  battery,  because  they  had  lots  of  drug  problems.  I  dealt 
with  this  by  telling  them  we  were  going  to  be  number  1,  and 
.  getting  them  on  the  guns. 

Guns.  You've  got  to  have  guns  to  train.  Others,  they  give 
their  guys  classroom  training,  but  it's  just  not  enough.  You've 
got  to  get  your  hands  on  the  equipment  to  fire.  I  had  two 
Howitzers  and  I  was  supposed  to  have  four.  I  went  and  borrowed 
six  guns  so  there  would  be  one  for  every  two  people.  How  I  get 
equipment  and  parts?  Well,  from  other  artillery  units.  You 
always  know  someone,  and  you  always  can  go  borrow  from  them. 

I  borrow  it  and  bring  it  back.  And  I  do  the  same,  I  lend  them 
materials  when  they  need  it.  when  a  unit  needs  stuff,  I  lend 
it,  and  then  they  lend  it  back  to  me.  Army  requisition  works 
real  slow.  You  can't  let  that  get  in  the  way.  If  I  need  a  part 
to  make  my  gun  work,  it's  the  NCO's  job  to  go  get  that  part. 

My  biggest  problem  was  that  most  people  had  been  trained  on 
other  weapons.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  (1)  find  out  what  kind 
of  weapon  a  new  person  has  been  trained  on,  and  (2)  figure  out 
what  type  of  training  he  needs.  First  I  explain  to  them  the 
duties  of  the  cannoneer,  what  the  specific  job  is.  Then  I 
explain  what  each  man  in  the  crew  does  and  what  vehicles  are 
involved.  Then  we  go  over  the  general  subjects:  weapons 
orientation,  50-calibre  machine  gun,  other  crew-served  weapons. 
Then  I  take  them  out  on  the  gun  itself,  and  go  over  sights, 
ammunition,  and  safety. 

I  picked  the  right  person  to  do  each  job.  I  worked  with 
them  until  they  got  it  right,  whether  it  took  ten  minutes  or  all 
day.  Specifically,  I  set  each  man  down  and  told  him  exactly  the 
job  he's  going  to  do.  "You  do  this,  then  this,  then  this."  How 
to  build  the  gun  up,  how  to  tear  it  back  down  again  when  we  move 
it.  Then  I  got  them  actually  working  on  the  gun  on  two  or  three 
field  trips,  going  through  each  step  slowly.  I  don't  care  if 
they  go  slow  at  first:  accuracy  is  what  I  care  about.  Say  I 
have  125  rounds  and  35  hours  to  fire  them.  I  don't  care  if  it 
takes  all  that  time.  That  way  I  know  who  knows  what  and  who 
doesn't,  and  what  training  each  person  needs  to  build  him  up. 
Also,  that  gets  the  "jealousy"  working.  Each  team  has  a  chance 
to  see  what  the  other  teams  are  doing,  and  which  are  best,  and 
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it  gives  them  something  to  strive  for.  The  fourth  time  out,  we 
started  working  on  speed.  Each  firing  gave  them  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  could  do.  Each  time  I'd  try  and  cut  the  time  down, 
build  up  speed  as  the  men  caught  on.  Then,  I  varied  the  routine 
fire  at  night  and  fire  under  blackout  conditions.  Finally  I  had 
the  division  artillery  team  come  down  and  inspect  us,  see  how  we 
were  doing. 

About  the  dope?  I  did  lots  of  counseling.  A  lot  of  the 
kids  were  away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  and  they  were  just 
doing  what  they  saw  other  people  do.  I  told  them  straight:  I 
don't  want  to  walk  into  the  barracks  and  smell  dope.  You  clean 
up  your  act  and  you'll  get  time  off.  And  they  did.  Man,  I  knew 
it  was  working  when  I  started  getting  guys  from  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  saying,  "Why  is  that  group  working  so  smooth?  How  come 
you  got  so  much  time  off?"  My  guys  g,ot  the  most  time  off.  I 
told  the  others:  "And  you  go  look  at  my  equipment.  It's  stand¬ 
ing  tall;  it's  the  best."  My  guys  saw  us  reaching  the  goal, 
saw  that  we  could  do  it.  That  gives  a  man  a  goal,  a  reason  for 
working.  That  gave  them  some  pride.  Soon  everyone  was  compet¬ 
ing  to  do  the  best,  and  that  builds  up  the  whole  battalion.  We 
were  first  in  the  ARTEP  inspection  and  on  our  battalion  ARTEP 
we  were  judged  most  effective. 
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Unitary  procedural  task 


Multiple  procedural  task 


Transfer  task  . 
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Private  Pete  Developmental  Reading  and  Math  Program  to  School  the 
uneducated. 

HUMRRO  Functional  Literacy  (FLIT)  Program. 

BSEP  1978.  j 

-  Mixed  Guidance  -  Functional  Mandate/Grade-Level  Goals. 

-  Proposed  continuum  throughout  career. 

-  No  provision  for  test  and  material  development. 


BSEP  I  DELIVERY  MODELS 


Front  Loaded  on  AIT: 


BT  \  BSEP 


Front  Loaded  on  BT/OSUT 


BT  /;  AIT 


INSTALLATIONS 


.Ft  Eustis,  Aberdeen,  Ft 
Bel  voir.  Ft  Rucker,  Ft  | 
Sill,  Ft  L.  Wood,  Redstone 
Ft  Gordon,  Ft  Jackson 

Ft  Benning,  Ft  Gordon(OSUT 
Ft  McClellan,  Ft  Knox, 

Most  ESL  Programs 


Concurrent  w/AIT  (Group  or  Self-Paced):  Ft  Ben  Harrison 


Integrated  w/AIT  (Self-Paced): 


Ft  Dix,  Ft  Bliss  \ 


'BSEP/AIT, 


Uses  variety  of  Delivery  Modes 

Mode  I  Recommended  in  AR  621-45/6-week  pullout  prior  to  AIT 
Mode  II  Traditional  Model  -  6-week  pullout  prior  to  BT/OSUT. 

Best  for  ESL.  \ 

Mode  III  Concurrent  -  %  day  pullout  or  evening  study  hall. 

More  efficient/effective/training-related. 

Requires  coordination  between  trainers  &  BSEP  instructors. 
Mode  IV  Fully  integrated  -  Totally  Job/MOS-Related 
Efficient  -  Immediate  help  when  needed 
Helps  more  people  in  less  time. 


-  Puerto  Rico  NG 

•  Pre-enlistment  prep  program  for  IET 

•  Attrition  in  IET  reduced  from  29%  to  6% 

-  Ft  Jackson/Ft  Dix  ESL 

•  Prep  for  IEt-Jargon  and  culture 

•  Emphasis  on  range  safety  &  UCMJ 

•  Reduced  training  problems |&  IET  attrition 

-  Ft  Dix  Literacy 

•  Fully  integrated  model  ! 

•  Highly  skilled  tutors  using  modified  FLIT  material 

•  High  trainer  Involvement 

•  Reduced  pipeline,  improved  quality 

•  Increased  target  audience  to  40% 

-  Ft  Bliss 

•  Incorporated  functional  emphasis  on  technical  documentation 
literacy  skills 

•  Reduced  attrition  in  ten  air  defense  mechanics  MOS  from  22%  to  2%. 


•  Develop  a  functional  approach* 
to  BSEP. 

•  Find  cost-effective  ways  to 

teach  life-coping  skills  and 
learning  strategies.  > 

•  Develop  Army-specific  tests. 

•  Increase  opportunities  for 
participation. 

•  Gain  Army-wide  acceptance. 

_ J 


DEVELOPMENT 


MOS-Related 
Life  Coping 
Learning  Strategies 
ESL 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  PLAN 

-  ASA  (M&RA)  review  of  BSEP  found: 

.  .  The  general  approach  to  literacy  development  is  inadequate  to  meet 
Army  requirements. 

.  .  The  Army  has  an  obligation  to  use  state-of-the-art  on  adult 
functional  language  and  math  training  as  a  basis  for  designing  Army- 
specific  programs. 

.  .  Existing  program  reaches  only  a  small  portion  of  those  who  require 
literacy  help. 

.  .  That  the  Army  needs  to  recognize  learning  strategies  and  life-coping 
skills  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  computing  and  speaking  skills  as  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  soldier  training. 

-  Findings  reflected  in  recommendations  shown  on  the  left  hand  portion  of 
this  slide. 


(continued) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  PLAN  (Cont) 


-  To  satisfy  these  recommendations  the  planning  group  at  TRADOC  identified 
the  four  program  areas  shown  on  the  right  for  development. 

-  The  proposed  BSEP  development  effort  represents  a  radical  departure 
from  traditional  literacy  programs. 


I 
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MOS  BASELINE  SKILLS 


•  Those  prerequisite  competencies 
without  which  a  soldier  cannot  absorb 
training  or  perform  adequately  on  the 
job. 


V _ 

MOS  BASELINE  SKILLS  -  Defined  as  shown. 

Examples  of  Baseline  Skills: 

Use  of  Index  and  Table  of  Contents 

Reading  charts  and  graphs 

Understanding  directions  in  TM 

Fill ing  out  forms 

Following  verbal  directions 

Measuring 

Estimating 

Computing  from  MOS  problems 
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MOS  19D10  HYPOTHETICAL  LEARNING  ANALYSIS 


X 


TASKS 

1  1 

2. 

3  |  1 

“771.. 

. i  M  l 

1, 

1 

1 

2.1 

2. II 

2. Ill 

—I _ 

_ 

— i - 1 - - - r 

2.1.1.  I  J  I  2.1.3. 

t~  Lnr_ 

A  A  i  ”1 


fiuti 

(TRAINED  SKILLS) 
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I  2 . 1 1 1 . 1 . 1 

L^_J 


3 — I — l 
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] 

"1  Convert  grid  AZ  to 
-I  Mag  AZ 


|  2. III. 1.1.1  |  |2. III. 1.1. 2  t  |  2.111.1.1.37]  |  2 '.III.  1.1. 47] 

Measure  Angle  Know  Whatsis  Add  or  Subtract  Recognize  Number^ 

3-digit  Numbers  J 

(ASSUMED  PREREQUISITE  SKILLS)  _ y 


19D10  -  Learning  Analysis 

•  Shows  how  baseline  skills  determined. 

•  Critical  tasks  from  Soldiers'  Manual. 

•  Learning  analysis  identifies  enabling  skills  -  Key  to  functional 


BSEP. 


•  BSEP  objectives  -  Assumed  prerequisite  skills  below  baseline. 

•  Functional  BSEP  trains  only  skill  deficiencies. 

•  Analysis  of  137  MOS  comprising  95%  of  force. 

•  Cluster  like  requirements  for  curriculum  development. 
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r  ^ 

LEARNING  STRATEGIES 
SKILLS 


LEARNING  STRATEGIES  -  Defined  as  shown. 

•  Emphasis  on  creating  independent  learners. 

•  Designed  for  use  to  facilitate  learning  at  various  stages 
in  soldier's  career. 
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MILITARY  LIFE-COPING  SKILLS 


Those  competencies  which  enable 
the  soldier  to  adapt  .  .  . 
adjust  ...  or  otherwise 
successfully  deal  with  demands 
associated  with  Army  life. 

^ _ _ _ J 


MILITARY  LIFE-COPING  SKILLS  -  Defined  as  shown. 

•  Based  on  U.  S.  Office  of  Educations  Adult  Performance  Level 
Model . 

•  Grouped  into  seven  functional  areas  for  development: 

•  •  Knowledge  of  military  system 

•  e  Coping  with  personal  problems 

•  •  Coping  with  family  problems 

•  •  Health  education 

•  •  Financial  affairs 

•  •  Dealing  with  others 

•  •  Civic  responsibilities 

•  Each  area  consists  of  series  of  Instructional  modules  to  be 
taught  as  required. 

•  Incorporates  existing  materials  in  Army  system. 
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English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  -  Defined  as  shown. 

•  Recognizes  understanding  of  culture  as  key  ingredient. 

•  Mill  consist  of  three  programs 

•  •  Pre-Enlistment 

•  •  Pre-Basic 

•  •  Sustaining 
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CURRICULUM  LADDER 


[literacy}  ncoes  *ga 

LEARNING  1  TRAINER 
_ I  STRATEGIES J  LEADER  -  SCHOLAR 

LIFECOPING  )  SOLDIER-LEADER-CITIZEN 


I  literacy)  job  performance 

s™!egies}  SQT  PREP/HSCP  ^ 

ARY  LIFE 


COPING 


■  MOS 
J  nil  LITERACY 
[learning  1 
STRATEGIES  ? 
MILITARY  LIFE  1  rr 
COPING  / 


rv\  JOB  TRAINING 

I  ‘"travel 

FAMILY  ADJUSTMENT 
I  PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT 
CITIZEN  -  SOLDIER 
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CURRICULUM  LAOOER 

-  Shows  relationship  between  BSEP  and  professional  development. 

-  Illustrates  three  distinct  career  phases  and  their  BSEP  requirements. 

.  .  .  IET  —  Goal  to  obtain  MOS. 

.  .  .  1st  Enlistment  —  Pass  SQT,  qualify  for  promotion  to  E-5. 

.  .  .  Career  —  Advanced  skills  required  for  leadership  and  supervision. 


REQUIRED  ACTIONS 


•  Revise  Guidance 

•  Provide  Management  Structure 

•  Provide  for  Curriculum  Development 


MANAGEMENT  PLAN 


TAG  Education  revise  guidance  in  AR  621-45: 

•  Determination  of  job-related  goals 

•  Guidance  on  delivery 

•  Inclusion  of  learning  strategies  and  life  coping  skills 
Provide  materials  lists  to  field 

Provide  contract  guidance  to  field. 

Establish  management  structure  for  program  development/management 
at  TRADOC. 


Contract  for  Army-specific  curriculum  development. 


ANNUAL  PAYOFF 


Reduced 

Attrition 


2444  Soldiers 


($24.4  Million) 
Reduced 

Pipeline  -  1214  Manyears 
($  Million) 
Improved  Quality 


Reduced  Training  Problems 
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PAYOFFS  FOR  BSEP  I 


•  Attrition  Savings  (Estimated  based  on  limited  experience) 

••  Training  Base  assumes  240,000  input  +  5%  savings  of  present 
14%  attrition. 

••  BSEP  II  -  Assumes  147,000  annual  cohort,  and  2%  savings  of 
present  26%  attrition. 

•  Pipeline  Savings 

••  Current  eligible  6%,  6-weeks  pullout. 

••  Projected  eligible  40%,  2-day  pullout 
(Reduces  pullout  by  1200  manyears) 

•  Improved  Training  Performance 
••  Reported  by  commanders. 

•  Reduced  Training  Problems 

••  Commanders'  report,  particularly  in  ESL. 
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-  Contract  requirements  for  program  development  shown  overtime. 

-  Yellow  represents  analysis  requirements: 

•  Word  frequency  analysis 

•  Baseline  skills  learntng/cluster  analysis 

•  Life  coping  skills  needs  analysis 

•  Learning  strategies  needs  analysis 


-  Green  represents  curriculum  development: 


e  Instructional  materials 

•  Tests 

•  Instructor  guides 

•  Student  workbooks 

•  Management  Plan 


For  each  program 


Red  represents  evaluation: 

•  Demonstration  projects 

•  MOS  cluster 

•  Coping  skills 

•  Learning  strategies  (included) 

•  ESL  pre-basic  &  sustaining 

•  All  evaluations  performance-based. 
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PAYOFFS  FOR  BSEP  I 


•  Attrition  Savings  (Estimated  based  on  limited  experience) 

••  Training  Base  assumes  240,000  input  +  5%  savings  of 
present  14%  attrition. 

••  BSEP  II  -  Assumes  147,000  annual  cohort,  and  2%  savings 
of  present  25%  attrition. 

•  Pipeline  Savings 

••  Current  eligible  6%,  6-weeks  pullout. 

••  Projected  eligible  40%,  2-day  pullout. 

(Reduces  pullout  by  1200  manyears. 

•  Improved  Training  Performance 
••  Reported  by  commanders. 

•  Reduced  Training  Problems 

••  Commanders'  report,  particularly  in  ESL. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  CANADIAN  FORCgS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  USING  OCCUPATMNAI. 

ANALYSIS  SURVEYS  TO  DETERMINE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL  DATA 


BACKGROUND 

1.  It  nay  be  of  some  help  in  explaining  what  we  in  the  Canadian 
Forces  do  and  why  we  do  it  that  way  if  I  gave  you  a  little  background 
information  before  discussing  knowledge  and  skills. 

2.  Occupational  Analysis  in  the  Canadian  Forces  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Directorate  of  Military  Occupational  Structures 
which  is  an  organization  located  in  and  part  of  our  National  Defence 
Headquarters.  Our  terms  of  reference  include: 

a.  planning  and  developing  the  MOS  for  both  Officers 
and  Other  Ranks  and  making  adjustments  to  the  MOS, 
as  requested,  including  the  addition  or  deletion 
of  classifications  or  trades; 

b.  validating  proposals  for  new  r :  special  personnel 
qualification  requirements  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  Roles,  Organizations,  new  equipment  or  new 
technology; 

c.  determining  the  impact  of  capital  equipment  acquisitions 
on  the  MOS; 

d.  conducting  Occupational  Analysis  of  functions, 
classifications,  trades  and  special  problem 
areas  as  required;  and 

r  developing.  Issuing  and  controlling  the  personnel 
«pcctfication  for  each  classification  trade  or 
»n»*  i  al  t  r 


n- \ 
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3.  Our  Military  Occupational  Structure  is  defined  as  the 
framework  within  which  all  personnel  are  recruited,  selected, 
trained,  posted,  promoted,  paid  and  employed.  It  is  used  to  provide 
a  means  of  identifying  the  personnel  skills  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  perform  the  jobs  which  have  to  be  done  by  members  of  the  forces. 

4.  The  MOS  is  essentially  a  grouping  of  occupations: 

a.  for  officers  into 

(1)  Classifications  -  Security 

(2)  Sub-classifications 

(a)  Intelligence 

(b)  Military  Police 

(3)  Specialties 

(a)  Intelligence  Interrogation 

(b)  Special  Aircraft  Security 

(c)  VIP  Security 

(d)  Nuclear  Security  etc. 

b.  Other  Ranks  Into: 

(1)  Trades 

(a)  MOC  111  -  Intelligence  Operator 

(b)  MOC  811  -  Military  Police 

(2)  Specialties 

(a)  111.02  Tatical  Emergency  Interpretation 
111.03  Strategic  Emergency  Interpretation 
111.04  Electronic  Warfare  Analyst 

(b)  811.07  Senior  Police  Administration 

811.10  Polygraph  Examiner 

811.11  Breathalizer  Technician 

811.12  Drug  Investigator 

5.  Each  classification,  sub-classification,  trade  or  specialty  is 
described  by  a  specification  which  defines  the  scope  of  employment, 
progression  in  the  career  field,  medical  and  security  requirements, 
working  conditions  and  specific  hazards,  task  listings,  trade 
qualification  levels,  task  involvement  and  knowledge  and  skill 
requirements. 
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6.  Our  specifications  are  a  management  and  control  document  used 
throughout  the  CF  personnel  management  system.  This  control,  of 
course  applies  to  training,  in  that  training  is  developed  from  the 
specifications.  Our  specifications  are  based  on  Occupational 
Analysis.  Although  our  training  system  is  quite  similar  to  yours, 
our  training  organization  does  not  have  an  Occupational  Analysis 
capability.  In  order  to  overcome  this  bit  of  a  hole  in  our  system 
we  have  been  asked  by  our  trainers  to  make  our  specifications  as 
detailed  as  possible  so  that  they  can  more  readily  interpret  the 
needs  of  the  user  commands  into  training  courses. 

7.  While  I  have  said  that  the  specification  is  a  management  and 
contral  document,  it  does  not  specify  how  the  training  must  be 
conducted.  It  details  only  what  training  is  required,  training 
methodology  is  left  to  the  training  experts. 

METHODOLOGY 

8.  We  have  incorporated  knowledge  and  skill  inventories  into 

our  survey  questionnaires  in  much  the  same  manner  as  task  inventories. 
More  about  that  later.  Athough  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  experience  in 
putting  together  surveys  which  include  knowledge  and  skills,  we  have 
found  out  a  few  thing  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

(a)  we  put  our  task  inventories  together  by 
interviewing  job  incumbents  to  establish 
the  tasks  they  do;  we  have  found  this  to 
be  a  relateively  easy  and  effective  method. 

However,  it  just  doesn't  seem  to  work  for 
knowledge  and  skills.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  gather  knowledge  and  skill  data 
by  interview,  so  we  extract  the  knowledge 
and  skill  statements  from  training  documents, 
and  we,  the  analysts,  put  the  initial  lists 
together  ourselves. 
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(b)  Once  the  task,  knowledge  and  skill  lists  had  been  put 
together  in  draft  form  a  group  of  carefully  selected 
tradesmen  are  called  in  to  validate  the  lists.  This 

system  seems  to  work  well.  They  have  been  very  J 

effective  in  rounding  out  the  knowledge  and  skill 
lists  by  careful  scrutiny  of  the  tasks  to  ensure 

that  all  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  perform  , 

the  task  are  included.  We  made  an  attempt  to  have 

our  subject  matter  experts  develop  the  knowledge  and 

skill  lists  by  inspection  of  the  task  list  without 

initial  lists  prepared  by  our  analysts.  This  effort 

was  not  effective.  We  would  recommend  construction 

of  knowledge  and  skill  lists  in-house  for  validation 

by  subject  matter  experts. 

(c)  In  putting  together  the  knowledge  and  skill  lists  we 
ran  into  the  same  problem  of  specificity  that  we 
are  all  familiar  with  from  developing  task  lists. 

Our  limited  experience  has  shown  us  that  maintaining 

a  level  of  knowledge  rather  difficult  to  achieve.  This 
was  not  so  with  skill  statements  which  seem  to  fall 
into  place  quite  readily.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  many  reasons  and  goals  for  which  we  conduct 
analysis  we  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  gather 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  very  specific  manner  needed 
for  training  documents.  We  are  working  on  this  problem 
and  with  the  arrival  of  the  new  CODAP  programmes  and  our 
own  new  Optical  Mark  Reader,  we  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  our  training  community.  The  only  problem 
in  achieving  specific  knowledge  statements  is 
mechanical,  that  is  the  larger  volume  to  be  processed. 


TUF.  SURVEY 

9.  The  instructions  to  job  incumbents  who  complete  the  survey  are 

quite  explicit  as  shown  on  this  slide.  SU.DE.1 
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"INSTRUCTIONS  -  This  section  contains  lists  of  knowledge  and  skill 
required  by  personnel  of  your  MOC  and  other  MOCs  included  in  this  study 
to  perform  their  job.  You  are  asked  to  identify  those  you  use  in  your 
present  job. 

REMEMBER  -  We  are  analysing  your  job  and  not  your  career.  You  are 
to  record  only  those  skills  and  knowledge  you  use  in  the  performance  of 
your  present  job.  Be  careful  to  ensure  that  you  rate  at  the  level  the  job 
requires,  not  at  the  level  you  may  have  achieved  through  training  or  experience. 

KNOWLEDGE  -  In  the  performance  of  your  job  . . .  rate  each  knowledge  you 
require  at  the  level  you  require  it. 

SKILL  -  in  the  performance  of  yoir  job _ rate  each  skill  you  use  at 

the  level  you  use  it". 

10.  Further  explanation  of  how  to  indicate  knowledge  and  skill  is  provided 
as  shown  on  the  following  slides. 


KNOWLEDGE 


■Sk'PE  % 


1.  LITTLE  -  You  require  familiarity  with  the  subject  matter.  You  apply 
this  knowledge  under  supervision. 

2.  The  knowledge  level  you  require  fits  between  the  definitions 
of  LITTLE  and  MODERATE. 

3.  MODERATE  -  You  require  an  appreciation  of  theory  and  application.  You 
apply  this  knowledge  independantly. 

4.  The  knowledge  level  you  require  fits  between  the  definitions 
of  MODERATE  and  SUBSTANTIAL. 

5.  SUBSTANTIAL  -  You  require  an  in-depth  understanding  of  theories  and 
application.  You  apply  this  knowledge  in  diverse  and  difficult  conditions. 

6.  The  knowledge  level  you  require  fits  between  the 
definitions  of  SUBSTANTIAL  and  COMPLETE. 

7.  COMPLETE  -  You  require  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  theories, 
techniques  and  procedures.  You  are  required  to  apply  this  knowledge  under 
all  conditions  and  provide  advice  and  expertise. 


SKILLS 


■  W  P  I  mMWHKRRWPMK 1 
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1.  BASIC  -  You  are  a  learner  and  have  had  some  instruction, 
demonstration  and  practice  in  employing  this  skill  under  supervision. 

2.  The  skill  level  you  require  fits  between  the  definitions  of 
BASIC  and  SEMI-SKILLED. 

3.  SEMI-SKILLED  -  You  are  required  to  have  sufficient  knowledge 

of  and  competence  in  the  procedure  to  conduct  it  under  minimum  supervision. 

4.  The  skill  level  you  require  fits  between  the  definitions  of  SEMI-SKILLED 
and  SKILLED. 

5.  SKILLED  -  You  are  required  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  and 
competence  in  the  procedure  to  conduct  it  under  any  condition. 

6.  The  skill  level  you  require  fits  between  the  definition  of  SEMI-SKILLED 
and  SKILLED. 

7.  HI  OILY -SKILLED  -  You  are  required  to  be  a  top  performer  and 

demonstrate  the  highest  degree  of  applied  knowledge  and  peformance. 

8.  The  presentation  of  knowledge  and  skill  inventories  is  demonstrated 

in  the  following  slides.  We  actually  use  an  Optical  Scan  form  with  a  7  point 
scale  to  gather  the  information.  ?ding~^ 

9.  The  next  two  slides  show  the  forms  which  are  added  as  loose  pages 
to  enable  job  incumbents  to  add  knowledge  and  skills  they  feel  we  may  have 
missed.  We  use  the  same  type  of  form  for  tasks,  equipment  and  other  parts 

of  the  survey.  f»*Z. 

ANALYSIS 


10.  In  current  studies  we  have  extracted  and  presented  knowledge  and  skill 
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information  in  a  variety  of  formats.  It  is  possible  to  relate  knowledge 
and  skills  to  specific  tasks,  however  we  have  found  this  to  be  rather 
cumbersome  because  in  some  cases  a  single  task  could  be  supported  by 
20  to  30  specific  knowledges  and  a  lesser  amount  of  skills.  The  task  Sting*  It 
shown  on  this  slide  was  chosen  at  random  from  one  of  our  printouts,  a  job 
description  of  an  Anti-Submarine  Helicopter  Navigator.  You  can  see  that 
some  of  the  knowledges  would  be  used  time  and  time  again  in  support  of  other 
tasks. 

11.  Another  approach  we  have  taken  in  the  presentation  of  knowledge  and 
skill  information  is  to  compartmentalize  the  knowledge  and  skills  into  groups 
relating  to  jobs  or  duty  areas  rather  than  tasks.  The  first  of  this  series  St-iaW  £, 
of  3  slides  shows  the  tasks  performed,  level  of  involvement  and  degree  of 
difficulty  for  a  group  of  Communications  Operators.  The  knowledges  and  SLtafc  IQ 
level  of  knowledge  needed  to  support  the  same  jobs  are  shown  on  this  slide, 
followed  by  the  skill  list  with  level  of  skill. 

12.  In  this  next  series  of  three  slides  we  present  the  same  type  of 
information  by  rank.  Of  course  the  three  methods  of  trying  tasks, 
knowledge  and  skills  together  which  I  have  shown  you  does  not  exhaust 
the  possibilities.  The  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  here  is  that 
we  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  relate  knowledge  and  skill  to 
specific  tasks  without  producing  large  volumes  of  information.  We  group 

tasks,  knowledge  and  skills  together  in  areas  as  shown  on  this  extract  SLiDg  IS 
of  a  trade  specification. 

13.  Our  methodology  of  relating  tasks,  knowledge  and  skills  to  each  other 
is  partly  a  machine  function  and  partly  a  human  function.  A  validation 
group  (Board  of  Experts)  drawn  from  operational  commands,  is  used  to 
verify  survey  results.  Some  knowledge  and  skills  are  changed  by  this 
group  to  reflect  user  requirements.  An  example  is  increasing  knowledge 
requirements  in  anticipation  of  introduction  of  new  equipment. 

14.  In  our  own  broader  efforts  we  have  found  that  clustering  knowledge 
and  skills  using  task  diagram  criteria  very  helpful  in  trade  structure 
problems  and  broadly  speaking  support  data  taken  from  a  task/time  diagram. 
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ORGANIZING  TD  FOR  MAXIMUM  RETURN  ON  RESOURCES 


The  organization  and  operational  system  described  in  this  briefing 
results  from  several  sources  and  several  key  participants.  First,  the 
system  is  a  result  of  a  charge  by  Major  General  John  W.  Seigle,  DCST, 
TRAOOC,  in  October  1977  to  .  .  suggest  a  process  that  will  produce  the 
desired  interactions  .  .  among  training  development,  training,  and 
evaluation  directorates  within  TRADQC  schools.  Second,  the  basic  system 
design  stemmed  from  several  years'  experience  by  the  author  working  within 
the  private  sector  as  an  executive  of  education  and  training  corporations, 
and  from  several  years'  experience  by  Colonel  Franklin  A.  Hart  both  as 
President  of  the  US  Amy  Combat  Arms  Training  Board  and  as  Director  of  the 
US  Army  Training  Developments  Institute  interfacing  with  various  education 
and  training  companies,  consultant  groups,  and  military  schools.  Third, 
the  system  results  from  an  organizational  trial  begun  at  the  US  Army 
Transportation  School  in  late  1977  and  continuing  to  date  within  the 
Directorate  of  Training  Developments  with  the  cooperation  of  Directorate 
of  Training  and  the  Directorate  of  Evaluation. 


The  purpose  of  this  briefing  is  to  give  you  insight  into  another  way  of 
organizing  for  your  TD  mission.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  briefing  you 
should  be  able  to  do  these  things: 


l.  Reduce  your  resource  losses  from 
bad  interface  among  branches  of  TD 
and  bad  interface  between  TD  and  DOT. 


2.  Reduce  the  cost  of  the  training 
products  such  as  SM's  and  CM's,  job 
books,  and  SQT's,  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  the  quality  of  these 
products. 


OBJECTIVE  *1 

INCREASE  RETURN  ON 
RESOURCES  THROUOH 
ELIMINATION  OR  MINIMIZATION 
OF  INTERFACE  LOSSES 


OBJECTIVE  *2 
REDUCE  RESOURCES 
INVESTMENT  IN  TRAININC 
MATERIALS  THROUGH 
BY-PRODUCT  CONVERSION 


Specifically,  first  we  will  talk  about  task  force  organization  of  the  TD 
process.  Second,  we  will  talk  about  the  training  materials  production 
process,  and  attempt  to  clarify  the  by-product/product  relationships  in 
that  process. 
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Before  we  go  further,  let  me  introduce  Colonel  Bill  Rudd,  USATSCH  DTD,  who 
will  be  available  to  answer  questions  with  me  during  the  Q&A  session. 


SaMV- .  ■  . 


During  the  past  year,  several  conditions  which  we  considered  to  be  unde¬ 
sirable  caused  Colonel  Rudd  and  his  staff  to  consider  alternative  ways  of 
operating.  First,  the  overhead  requirement  for  training  time  versus 
necessary  production  toward  a  very  demanding  installation  contract  created 
a  constant  juxtaposition  of  managerial  interests  -  you  can't  achieve 
V  quality  without  highly  trained  people,  but  you  can't  meet  the  contract 
with  your  people  in  training. 
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Second,  we  had  interface  problems, 
both  intramural  DTD  and  extramural 
with  DOT  and  DEV  (what  we  call  the 
Directorate  of  Evaluation). 


The  comments  you  read  from  the  slide  are  actually  from  our  halls  and  work 
rooms.  In  this  business,  they  are  just  about  the  most  expensive  comments 
you  can  hear.  They  all  cost  money  -  either  from  high-priced  workers 
grousing  rather  than  working  or  from  redo  of  misunderstood  products. 


Our  present  school  organization  scheme  in  DTD,  with  branches  corresponding 
to  steps  of  the  ISO  process,  tends  to  sponsor  compartmental ization  of  the 
TD  system  elements.  Despite  substantial  management  effort  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  compartmental ization,  isolation  and  insulation  remain  along 
with  their  attendant  communi cation  problems  as  constant  management 
challenges. 


IN  THE  PRODUCTION  BUSINESS, 

VOU  LOSE  YOUR  MONEY  AT  POINTS 
OF  INTERFACE  BETWEEN  PRODUCING 
UNITS. 

OBJECTIVE: 

ELIMINATE  THE  INTERFACES  OR 
MINIMIZE  THE  EFFECT  OF  INTERFACE. 


Interface  resource  losses  can  be  illustrated  by  using  a  learning  curve. 
The  chart  on  screen  two  lays  out  somewhat  proportionately  the  first  three 
phases  of  ISO,  which  take  you  into  the  fourth  or  implementation  phase. 


ANALYZE  iOESIGHi  DEVELOP  i  IMPLEMENT 


MUMNCM  a  Wta-MODUCTM  TIME  IV  TRANK  DEYBOWB  KCAUtt  Of 

uum  cum  ■  taskforce  m  smummua  okmmiimai  vattbk 


You  invest  something  in  a  learning  curve  whenever  you  begin  original  cur¬ 
riculum  development.  That  period  of  nonproductivity  and  under  productiv¬ 
ity  is  observable  in  the  analysis  phase.  One  cannot  predict  the  amount  of 
that  loss  which  will  actually  occur,  but  it  is  fully  predictable  that  some 
amount  of  loss  will  take  place  in  start  up. 

When  you  hand  off  your  work  from  one  production  group  to  another,  you  give 
up  what  the  persons  in  the  first  group  have  learned.  Thus  we  experience  a 
second  learning  curve  loss  going  into  design,  another  going  into  develop¬ 
ment,  and  yet  another  going  to  DOT  for  implementation.  Moreover,  some 
percentage  of  the  resources  expended  in  the  previous  branch  have  been 
expended  on  preparing  hand-off  documentation  and  materials.  Furthermore, 
before  we  are  done  with  the  system  we  will  waste  even  more  time  in  meet¬ 
ings  between  the  branches  briefing,  orienting,  and  arguing;  and  when  per¬ 
sonality  differences  and  petty  rivalries  come  into  play,  those  interface 
losses  can  amount  to  more  time  than  is  actually  spent  in  productive  work. 


Worse,  that  functional  branch  scheme 
of  organization  sponsors  the  notion 
that  the  TD  system  elements  are 
clearly  defined  discrete  steps  of  a 
prescribed  procedure  and  thereby 
sponsors  a  purely  mechanistic 
approach,  rather  than  creative 
approach,  to  training  products 
development. 


MOST  ACTIONS  IN  A  TRAINING 
MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM 
SHOULD  BE  CONTINUOUS  PROCESSES. 
NOT  STEP-BY-STEP  MOVEMENTS. 

OBJECTIVE : 

DEVELOP  A  SYSTEM  IN  WHICH  A 
PRODUCT  CAN  BE  FIXEO  ON-THE-SPOT. 
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The  organizers  seemed  to  imagine  the  training  developments  process  as  a 
mechanical  procedure  which  can  be  precisely  executed  something  like  close- 
order  drill  —  "Double  time,  analyze!"  —  "About,  design!" 

Just  the  opposite  is  true.  The  use  of  the  Army's  ISD  process,  as  well  as 
all  others  with  which  I  am  familiar,  requires  a  substantial  amount  of 
creativity.  One  must  learn  to  use  the  TD  system  elements  as  tools  of  a 
scientific  and  creative  process  before  he  can  produce  a  quality  product. 

At  times  one  uses  analyzing  skills.  At  other  times  he  uses  designing 
skills.  But  he  is  never  finished  analyzing  or  designing. 


( 


I0B  ANALYSIS  PROCEEOS  BY  INCREASING  LEVEL 
OF  DETAIL  AS  NECESSARY.  WHEN  NECESSARY 


|  JOB  TITLE  1 


i  »» i  i '«« ) 
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Job  analysis  goes  on  in  every  element 
of  the  TD  process.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  the  bottom  line  that  we 
do  only  the  work  we  need  to  do  to 
achieve  a  quality  product.  For 
instance,  we  take  job  analysis  only 
to  the  level  of  detail  necessary  for 
sound  design.  If  we  are  working 
ITDT,  this  likely  means  to  the 
operant  level  —  that  is,  to  a  single 
stimulus- response  relationship;  the 
least  denominator  of  a  job.  However,  if  we  are  working  a  lock-step  lec¬ 
ture,  this  likely  means  to  the  task  level.  We  return  to  analysis  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  in  both  design  and  development  activities  as  need  dictates. 

While  we  must  do  aJl  that  is  necessary  to  achieve  quality,  to  take 
everything  to  the  operant  level  is  problem  solving  beyond  the  value  of  the 
solution. 


faumi (ohmTH 
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Back  to  screen  one.  The  TD  process  is  not  unlike  all  other  design-as-you- 
build  engineering  processes.  It's  the  way  we  built  Saturn.  It's  the  way 
we  built  Blackhawk.  It's  the  way  training  is  developed.  The  ability  to 
retreat  to  square  one  and  reanalyze  or  redesign  is  critical  to  quality 
products.  The  training  developer  must  be  able  to  invent  a  solution  for  a 
bad  product  on  the  spot,  whether  that  solultion  takes  reanalysis,  rede¬ 
sign,  redevelopment,  or  all  three.  The  functional  branch  organization 
tends  to  preclude  that  ability  to  retreat.  In  short,  a  functional  branch 
organization  leaves  no  one  person  in  charge  of  an  MOS  or  system  and  all 
its  attendant  products. 


Now  for  the  good  news.  The  situations  I  speak  of  are  neither  unique  to 
the  T-School  nor  unique  to  the  Army.  They  are  inherent  to  the  process. 
Whenever  one  needs  to  establish  a  procedural  model  and  express  that  model 
as  steps,  those  situations  will  occur.  All  commercial  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  organizations  and  publishing  organizations  with  which  I  am  familiar 
have  faced  those  situations.  And  all  confronted  them  with  some  variation 
of  the  theme  Colonel  Rudd  and  his  staff  have  elected  -  an  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  task-force  staffing  which  places  responsibility  for  all  elements  and 
products  of  the  TD  process  with  the  same  persons. 


V 
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This  illustration  gives  you  our 
experience  to  date  concerning  optimal 
staffing  of  a  TD  task  force.  The 
model  is  somewhat  different  than  the 
one  we  started  with  several  months 
ago,  and  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  any  I  have  seen  before.  At  this 
point  in  time  it  is  approaching 
T-School  unique.  We  will  explain 
this  mess  of  abbreviations  as  we  go 
through  the  model . 


Critical  to  understanding  the  model  is  understanding  the  roles  of  each 
player;  no  player  is  key  -  the  team  is  key,  and  the  team  cannot  fully 
operate  without  each  function  of  the  team  fully  operating. 

The  circle  marked  TD/PT  is  the  task  force  training  technologist.  The  let¬ 
ters  stand  for  "training  developer"  and  "performance  technologist." 

Colonel  Hart  and  I  would  love  to  develop  the  nuance  of  "performance  tech¬ 
nologist"  rather  than  "training  technologist."  However,  we  are  told  it  is 
unwise  to  introduce  another  group  of  new  terms,  so  let's  just  call  the  guy 
the  "training  developer."  Whatever  he's  called,  he's  the  headcandler  who 
knows  how  people  learn.  He  is  a  curriculum  mechanic.  He  knows  how  to 
ana'lyze,  how  to  design,  and  how  to  develop  training  materials. 

In  beginning  the  system,  I  assigned  my  five  most  skilled  technologists 
from  the  Staff  and  Faculty  Development  group  to  function  as  supernumerary 
training  developers  in  the  task  forces  we  originally  started.  As  soon  as 
a  replacement  technologist  was  trained,  the  trainer  moved  to  a  new  team 
and  started  it  up  while  continuing  to  serve  as  a  consulting  resource  to 
his  original  task  force.  Eventually,  we  probably  will  have  27  task  forces 
in  operation  with  four  full-time  trainers  consulting  and  assisting  at  a 
span  of  7  task  forces  to  one  trainer.  ,  And,  I  might  add,  both  the  time  of 
the  trainer  and  of  the  trainees  are  legitimately  creditable  to  direct  mis¬ 
sion  in  your  TRAMIS  system.  They  all  are  working  on  actual  products. 

Other  than  a  curriculum  expert,  the  role  of  the  training  developer  in  the 
team  is  difficult  to  fully  describe.  He  is  not  always  the  team  manager. 

He  may  be.  He  may  be  either  civilian  or  military.  He  may  be  either  offi¬ 
cer  or  enlisted.  He  must  be  thoroughly  expert  in  the  nature  of  SM’s, 

CM's,  job  books,  SQT's,  etc.  He  is  the  person  who  must  be  able  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  system  and  to  see  the  relationship  of  one  part  to  another 
when  changes  are  required. 

And  he  usually  can't  write  worth  a  darn.  The  W/E  blip  is  a  writer/editor. 
Our  experience  is  that  neither  the  subject  matter  experts  nor  the  training 
developer  write  very  well.  What  the  writer/ editor  function  does  is  insert 
quality  of  expression  and  format  control.  This  person  should  know  how  to 
write  an  extension  lesson,  how  to  write  an  ITDT  package,  and  just  how  to 
write.  A  task  force  can  function  without  one,  but  it  will  not  function 
well . 


The  "SQT's"  is  a  SQT  specialist.  The  SQT  is  too  complicated  to  avoid  spe¬ 
cialization.  We  expect  that  role  to  be  about  half-time  per  task  force. 


The  "G/MS"  is  a  graphics  and/or  media  specialist.  We  don't  know  how  to 
predict  how  many  of  these  a  task  force  will  need.  It  depends  on  the  MOS 
and  the  learning  design. 

The  "SME"  cluster  at  the  bottom  represents  "subject  matter  experts."  We 
are  presently  thinking  that  three  SME's  likely  are  the  best  model  staf¬ 
fing.  Actually,  we  think  the  task  force  operates  most  efficiently  with 
two  SME's  present.  Two  provide  adequate  input  and  sustain  adequate  pro¬ 
gress,  and  three  stretch  the  other  functions  a  bit  too  much.  However,  in 
order  to  keep  two  present— since  SME's  most  often  are  NCO's  subject  to 
many  extra  demands  such  as  staff  duty  NCO,  inventory  teams,  ceremonies, 
etc.— three  must  be  assigned.  However,  one  should  think  of  SME's  in  terms 
of  both  full  time  and  full  time  equivalent.  Little  seems  to  be  lost  from 
the  quality  of  operation,  if  an  SME  serves  only  for  a  specific  duty  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  MOS  and  not  the  entire  MOS  as  long  as  some  continuity  exists 
among  the  SME's  —  perhaps  one  or  two  SME's  constant  and  two  or  three 
rotating  in  the  other  slot.  As  long  as  SME's  are  familiar  with  the  basic 
intent  of  CRI  and  fully  familiar  with  nature  of  the  products  the  task 
force  will  produce,  the  process  seems  to  work. 


It  is  presently  TRADOC  policy  that  even  though  you  draw  SME  resources 
based  on  training  developments  staffing  formulae,  those  resources  may  be 
assigned  wherever  you  feel  they  can  best  accomplish  your  mission.  I 
believe  that  all  subject  matter  expertise  should  be  payrolled  with  DOT.  I 
can  see  no  advantage,  and  I  can  see  much  disadvantage  to  payrolling  sub¬ 
ject  matter  expertise  within  DTD  and  in  most  instances  within  DEV.  To 
place  SME's  in  DTD  takes  them  out  of  realistic  contact  with  the  MOS  for  an 
overly  long  period,  and  it  engenders  severe  conflict  between  the  two  prime 
SME  groups— DTD  and  DOT.  After  all,  the  objective  of  this  whole  process 
is  to  help  subject  matter  experts  deliver  more  effective  and  efficient 
training,  not  to  sponsor  debate  about  who's  expert  i s  the  expert. 

Moreover,  I  can  vouch  that  the  Symposium  members  who  originally  recom¬ 
mended  School  Model  '76  intended  that  DOT  own  subject  matter  expertise; 

DTD  own  the  training,  writing,  and  graphics  technologists;  and  that  Eval¬ 
uation  be  a  few  smart  training  auditor  types  who  watch  them  both.  Regard¬ 
less  of  who  owns  the  assets  one  thing  is  clear.  One  thing  I  will  promise. 
If  your  school  trainers  are  not  thoroughly,  actively  involved  from  square 
one  with  the  development  of  those  courses  they  will  teach,  you  will  play 
hell  implementing  them.  The  subject  matter  experts  who  serve  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  development  task  force  should  be  the  same  ones  who  perform  as  in¬ 
structors  in  the  small  group  trials,  validation  iteration,  and  who  eventu¬ 
ally  are  key  in  the  implementation  of  the  course  in  DOT.  The  largest  sin¬ 
gle  deterrent  to  implementation  of  courses  which  have  been  tightly  engi¬ 
neered  -  in  n\y  experience,  in  doing  these  courses  from  elementary  school 
arithmetic  to  college  physics,  to  graduate-level  continuing  engineering 
education,  to  AIT  mechanics  training  -  is  the  reluctance  of  subject  matter 
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experts  to  be  confined  by  some  other 
subject  matter  experts'  judgment  — 
the  reluctance  of  one  to  teach  other 
than  his  own  tastes  and  beliefs  —  a 
kind  of  pride-of-authorship  which  has 
been  at  some  levels  institutionalized 
under  the  handle  of  academic  freedom. 
Payrolling  the  SME’s  in  DOT  and  lend¬ 
ing  them  back  to  DTD  will  almost 
entirely  eliminate  the  interface  loss 
between  phases  3  and  4. 
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And  that's  what  a  training  developments  task  force,  at  least  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  looks  like. 


But  if  we  organize  all  development 
activities  into  task  forces,  then 
what  is  the  next  higher  unit?  We 
believe  it  is  a  coordinating  and 
control  team  or  branch.  One  might 
look  like  this.  Please  notice  the 
permanently  assigned  staff  and 
faculty  trainers  at  the  chief's  right 
hand. 
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Presently  you  have  two  DTD  divisions 
with  four  functional  branches  doing 
prime  ISO  work.  Under  this  scheme, 
one  division  will  do. 


It's  a  fairly  simple  organization  -  a 
training  products  development  divi¬ 
sion.  In  the  TPDD,  a  tech  support 
branch  administrates  the  media  folks, 
graphics  folks,  SQT  folks,  and  the 
writer/ editors.  Several  coordinating 
and  control  teams  administrate  the 
task  forces,  and  an  administration 
group  counts  the  beans  and  keeps  the 
files. 
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The  DTD  might  then  look  like  this; 
and  I  point  out  -  mi ght.  This  is 
only  one  way.  Ours  might  not  finally 
look  this  way.  Yours  might  not  look 
like  ours.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
we  currently  believe  the  validation 
unit  should  be  a  small,  free-standing 
organization  to  function  as  the  DTD‘s 
honest  broker.  Remember,  the  SME's 
for  this  unit  are  going  to  come  with 
the  product  to  be  validated.  Not 
many  permanent  people  are  needed 
here. 


DIRECTORATE  OF 
TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS 


At  some  point  we  likely  will  figure  how  to  blend  the  collective  group  into 
the  task  forces;  we  haven't  yet. 

And  institutionally,  we  have  now  split  our  training  literature  division. 
The  field  manual  folks  have  gone  back  to  Combat  Developments  to  t earn  in 
the  concepts  and  studies  arena.  The  training  circular  people  likely  will 
blend  into  the  task  forces  as  specialists  at  a  later  time. 


These  are  the  lessons  we  think  we 
have  learned  to  date  -  some  7  months 
down  the  pike.  I  believe  everything 
here  has  been  previously  explained. 


Item  9  is  worth  expanding.  If  you 
steal  the  TD  -  you  put  the  whole  task 
force  into  down  time.  The  same  is 
true  for  prolonged  SME  absence.  The 
developer  can't  function  without 
SME's.  The  writer/ editor  has  to  have 
enough  copy.  If  you  go  the  task 
force  route  don't  molest  the  task 
forces.  You  have  to  leave  then 
whole.  Remember,  it's  a  team  and  the 
team  cannot  function  without  all  its 
players.  You  might  have  to  staff 
elsewhere  with  DA  or  TRADOC  or  inte¬ 
grating  center  tasker  crews.  But 
leave  your  TD  task  forces  alone. 


LESSONS  LEARNED- 


TRAINING  PRODUCTS 
OIVHQPMINT  TASK 
FORCES 


1  ONLY  ONI  TEAM  PER  MQS 

1  TO  PT  MUST  REMAIN  CONSTANT 

1  USE  TOUR  Of  ST  AS  TO'PT  MILITARY  OR  CIVILIAN 

•  PUT  SOMEONE  IN  CNARCI  FOR  ACCOUNTING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHORES 

k  WRITER  EOITOR  MAY  SPLIT  SI  TWEEN  TEAMS 

•  SME  S  MUST  REPRESENT  EXPERIENCE  IN  ALL  DUTY  POSITIONS  OF  MOS 
7  SME  S  NEED  NOT  OE  FULL  TIME  ANO  MAY  SPLIT  OR  ROTATE 

•  ESTAIlISM  INTERIM  MILESTONES  ANO  CHECKMARKS  JOl  OY  JOR 

1  TASK  FORCES  CANNOT  FUNCTION  WITH  SO.  EXTRA  ACTION.  OR  OTHER 
INTERFERENCE  TASKS  HAVE  THE  TASK  FORCE  M  PLACE 
UNMOLESTED 

M  SME'S  SHOULO  PERFORM  AS  VALIOATION  CYCLE  INSTRUCTORS.  SMALL 
GROUP  TRIAL  INSTRUCTORS.  ETC 

I!  SME’S  MOVE  TO  OOT  TO  IMPLEMENT  COURSE  WHEN  CYCLE  IS 
COMPLETE 


12  INVOLVE  THE  TRAINER 


IS  WORK  MOS  AS  A  WHOLE 
M  PANEL  FREQUENTLY 

ft  LET  IV  PRODUCTS  FAU  OUT  RATHER  THAN  FORCE  THEM  OUT 


Item  13  also  bears  expansion.  It  makes  much  sense  and  money  to  develop  an 
MOS  learning  map  for  the  entire  MOS  so  that  one  can  see  what  needs  to  be 
in  10  level  and  what  naturally  falls  to  20  level,  etc.  In  fact,  it's 
critical  to  see  the  whole  MOS  rather  than  just  parts.  And,  in  fact,  we 


have  letwed  that  where  a  crew  Is  Involved,  such  as  our  boats,  you  need  to 
see  the  whole  system  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  errors  that  honest,  hard 
working  guys  make  —  like  having  a  skill  In  20  level  extension  which 
learning  analysis  shows  Is  prerequisite  to  a  10  level  resident  task  -- 
will  be  eliminated  through  this  approach.  The  little  chart  here  shows 
what  one  MOS  learning  structure  looks  like.  It's  for  our  61B  NOS.  You 
can  see  not  only  the  natural  20  and  30  level  groupings,  but  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  knowledge  that  ought  to  make  the  difference  between  an  E-3  and 
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Item  14  also  could  stand  a  few  words.  We  have  found  we  need  to  panel  in 
several  ways.  A  panel  to  us  is  either  a  routine  I  PR  to  make  sure  check 
marks  are  hit;  or  a  session  with  DEV  for  our  Director  of  Evaluation  to 
tell  us  that  what  our  task  forces  have  done  has  been  done  properly;  or  a 
panel  of  subject  matter  experts  to  be  certain  we  are  still  on  track;  or 
all  of  our  senior  managers  sitting  as  a  panel  for  policy  direction.  I 
can't  objectively  state  that  anyone  of  those  panel  forms  —  process  veri¬ 
fication  by  evaluation,  DTD  periodic  management  review,  key-point  subject 
matter  verification,  or  policy  review  —  is  most  important.  However,  if 
I  were  forced  to  choose,  I  would  pick  process  verification  by  the  DEV  as 
the  key  to  a  quality  product. 


Item  15  also  needs  expansion.  As  we  look  at  the  objective  of  our  training 
developments  mission,  it  is  production  of  a  training  system.  Hence,  all 
those  good  documents  we  schedule  and  contract  for  -  SM,  CM,  JB,  SQT's, 
ACC's,  TEC,  etc.,  -  are  sub-sets  of  that  training  system,  they  are  by¬ 
products.  Here's  a  little  lesson  we  learned  in  the  commercial  world  about 
by-products  of  curriculum  development. 


We  learned  early  that  developing  a 
training  system  is  not  unlike  any 
other  software  and  some  hardware  pro¬ 
duction  systems.  By-products  are 
great  profit  sources  if  you  treat 
them  as  such. 


IN  A  PRODUCTION  BUSINESS,  YOU  LOSE 
MONEY  WHEN  BY-PRODUCTS  ARE 
FORCED  OUT  OF  NATURAL  SEQUENCE. 

OBJECTIVE: 

LET  THE  SYSTEM  NATURALLY  PRODUCE 
BY-PROOUCTS. 


But  by  their  nature  they  are  produced  as  natural  fall  out  of  a  production 
system.  For  instance,  daily  newspapers  make  handsome  profits  selling 
glossy  photographs  to  readers,  but  not  until  the  paper  is  published  and 
distributed.  Wilson  Meat  Packers  makes  handsome  profits  selling  leather 
for  shoes  and  baseball  gloves  -  but  only  as  a  part  of  making  a  steer  into 
steaks.  And  Hormel  makes  handsome  profits  selling  bristle  to  brush 
makers,  but  not  until  the  bristle  becomes  available  as  a  result  of  proces¬ 
sing  a  hog  for  meat.  Dupont  makes  handsome  profits  selling  management  and 
maintenance  training  courses  and  pamphlet  materials.  But  only  because 
they  accumulate  those  products  as  part  of  fulfilling  other  needs.  Our 
training  products  development  system  Is  such  that  soldier's  manuals,  job 

books,  commander's  manuals,  etc.,  will  naturally  accumulate  as  by-products 
of  the  working  system  If  we  let  them  do  so.  This  next  chart  Illustrates  a 
product  development  sequence. 
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The  sequence  of  actions  that  you  see  here  Is  one  that  Me  are  considering 
and  trying  to  time  for  maximum  return  on  our  resources. 


PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT  SEQUENCE 
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It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  you  are  used  to  seeing.  Please 
don't  react  to  the  difference,  because  that  sequencing  across  the  top  Is 
not  very  significant  to  this  discussion.  What  is  significant  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  identify  those  points  in  the  system  where  we  will  have  accu¬ 
mulated  all  the  information  to  produce  one  of  our  contracted  Items  natur¬ 
ally  -  as  a  by-product. 

Within  the  task  force  structure,  a  SME  should  be  assigned  as  "keeper  of 
the  CM"  or  "keeper  of  the  JB"  or  "SQT  specialist."  That  person  plugs  the 
information  into  form  blocks  as  the  information  is  available  from  the  sys¬ 
tem,  as  a  result  of  the  daily  activities  of  trying  to  write  a  training 
course.  When  the  information  for  a  product  is  complete,  the  product  is 
complete  and  ready  for  finishing.  The  SME  then  gives  it  to  the  task  force 
writer/editor,  who  does  the  final  crosswalks,  rewrites  what  needs  to  be, 
reconciles  format,  and  sends  it  off  to  the  coordinating  and  control  team 
boss  for  Initials  and  draft  typing  for  final  in-house  coordination  and 
management  approval. 

Thus  we  have  put  another  product  on  the  street.  And  the  resources 
invested  in  the  item  are  only  those  of  finishing  the  item;  the  resources 
invested  in  the  system  to  produce  a  resident  training  course  have  natur¬ 
ally  produced  all  the  basic  Information  for  a  by-product. 

Gentlemen,  what  we  have  told  you  about  are  ways  In  which  we  are  trying  to 
reduce  our  Interface  losses  through  task  force  organization,  and  trying  to 
reduce  our  Investment  in  TD  resources  through  clarification  of  by-product/ 
product  relationships. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  We  have  a  few  minutes  left  and 
either  Colonel  Rudd  or  I  will  answer  questions  if  you  have  some. 
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